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g Bridge at Ronda, Spain. 
From a water-colour sketch by Mr. J. Hatcnarp-Surra, F.R.1.B.A. 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, November 20. 
Town Planning Institute. Presidential Address by Dr. 
R. C. Maxwell. 6 p.m. 
London Society. Discussion with the Under Forty Club 
on ‘‘ New Homes for Old.”’ 5 p.m. 


Sarurpay, November 21. 
Architectural Association. Mr. J. Murray Easton on 
“Places for Recreation.’’ 3 p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute. Visit to new Abattoir at Liver- 
pool. 2.30 p.m. 
Monvay, November 23. 
Architectural Association, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis on 
Russia.’’ 7 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Electrical Heating of Buildings.’’ 7 p.m. 


Monpay-Fripay, November 23-December 18. 
Architectural Association. Exhibition of Photographs and 
Drawings of Russia’s New Buildings. 


Tvespay, November 24. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Scottish Centre). 
Annual Dinner. At the Grosvenor Restaurant, Gordon-street, 
Glasgow. 7 p.m. 

Wepnespay, November 25. 

Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 

Mr. L. Maddock on ‘Town and Country Planning Bill.” 


7 p.m. 
Lee. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister 
Fletcher on ‘French Renaissance (1450-1900).”” 6 
University College Lectures. Miss E. Jeffries Davis on 
ee Descriptions of London, circa 1171-1831.” 
30 p.m. 
Tuorspay, November 26. 
Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. W. T. Creswell 
bys ‘The Employment of Structural Engineers as Specialists.”” 
p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries. Dr. Tancred Borenius on ‘A 
Destroyed Cycle of Wall Paintings in a Church in Wilt- 
shire.” 8.30 p.m. 

Famay, November 27. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties 
Branch). Mr. H. Jackson on ‘‘ Modern Research on the 
Nature of Materials of Construction."”” At Birmingham. 
6.80 p.m. 

Oxford Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Oxford Society of Architects. Mr. Sydney Tatchell on “ The 
1931 Form and Conditions of Contract.” At the Cadena 
Café, Oxford. 7 p.m. 

Fripay-Saturpay, November 27 and 28. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. Friday : Discussion on ‘‘ Regional 
Smoke Abatement.’’ At the Town Hall Sheffield. 5.36 p.m. 
Saturday: Visit to the Sheffield Sewage Disposal Works. 


10 a.m. Friay-Monpay, November 27-30. 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. Conference 


at Blackpool. 
Sarunpay, November 28. 

Scientific Society of the Royal Technical College. Mr. 
P. B. H. Brown on “ Mechanical Refrigeration.” At Glas- 
gow. 7.30 p.m. 

Monpay, November 30, 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Howard Robert- 
son on “Street Architecture.”’ Presentation of the London 
Architecture Medal, 1930, to Mr. A. J. Davis, F.R.1.B.A. 
8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, December 2. 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. D. Alan Stevenson on ‘‘ The 
Development of Lighthouses.’’ 8 p.m. : 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ French Renaissance (1450-1900).”" 6 p.m. 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Mr. 
A. H. Barker on “The Principles of Calculation of Low- 
temperature Radiant Heating.’’ 6.45 p.m. 
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New Offices, Cradley Heath, Staffs : D2tail of Entrance. 
Messrs. ayp Starstox, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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N the higher ranks of journalism there is often a narrow 
line of division between the artist and the journalist ; 
for many of the writings produced for our daily or 
weekly amusement will remain for long as literary 

monuments to our times. If there is, indeed, any 
difference at all between the talented journalist who writes 
to amuse as well as to instruct and the artist pure and 
simple who writes only to instruct and express ideas, it 
may be that, whereas the artist aims to put down the last 
word upon paper, as near to the truth as he can get, the 
journalist more often than not aims deliberately to turn 
up the end of his thoughts into the query which promotes 
interest and discussion. 

The art of journalism has arisen so far above the level 
where its very name was a reproach, that we shall not expect 
Mr. St. John Ervine to resent our discussing him simply 
as a journalist and critic, ignoring his work as playwright 
and author. We associate his name chiefly with a great 
Sunday contemporary in which appeared recently an 
article under his name, entitled: “ The Architect and the 
Theatre.” In those pages he entertains us week after 
week with his interesting comments upon modern drama 
and stage-craft, carrying us with him from peak to peak of 
imagination in a course as direct as it has been bewildering 
at the moment. He has made us laugh and travel with him, 
and this is surely journalism at its very best. Very often 
he has laughed at us, but in so good natured a way that 
we can never resent it. He will understand, then, that 
though we feel impelled to take up his challenge, and in 
doing so to fall into somewhat serious vein, it is with the 
reverse of offended dignity that we criticise, knowing ful] 
well that in “ pulling the architect’s leg,’’ he wishes him all 
the good in the world. The sum and substance of his 
challenge is that the architect is more concerned with the 


abstract than with the practical result. He complains that . 


whereas the motor car of to-day is better and cheaper than 
it was in 1911, the house of to-day is no better, that the 
theatre of to-day is no better as an auditorium than the 
old Haymarket, for example. He even quotes the case 
of his own flat, which included a large south window to 
the larder out of respect to outer appearances; and so 
forth. 

We suggest that our critic is just as superficial in this 
criticism as he must know himself to be, and that the falling 
short of perfection which he notes in architectural practice 
is rather less than typical of all other branches of human 
activity, not excepting the motor car. We know of cases 
where the whole output of a car model has developed a 
structural defect which has rendered that model fit only 
for the scrap heap. We have for years sought the type 
of popular car which can be converted without annoying 
effort from the closed winter type to the fully opening 
summer type giving uninterrupted view of sky and 
landscape. We have sought the car which will still be a 
car before the bloom of a new house has worn off. Mr. 
Ervine has probably sought the same things, but still has a 
good word to say for the motor industry. Cannot he 
spare a bouquet or two for the poor architect ? 

We know there are many things in the architectural 
world that have stood still or slipped back. But we are 
surprised to be told that these are in the direction of practical 
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deficiencies. There is no modern domestic house esthetic- 
ally in advance of the best Elizabethan example; but nearly 
every housing scheme shows an advance in construction. 
From the ground floor up to two or three feet above it, 
nearly every Elizabethan house you can find shows damp- 
ness, often to the destruction of priceless panelling. If 
the same thing is noticeable in a housing scheme, the 
builder is “in for it”; for the defect is anticipated and 
provided against. In other words, we invented the damp- 
course, and not so many years ago. Nearly every Eliza- 
bethan house, however thick its walls, shows damp through 
on the inside of the south-west fronts at least ; so do some 
modern housing schemes ; but we at least know the cause 
and the measures necessary to obviate the defect. We 
have, in fact, and again not many years ago, invented 
the cavity wall, with certain necessary precautions around 
window and door openings. And we can build a tight and 
dry wall with only 9 in. thickness of substance, where the 
Elizabethan failed with 18 in. of substance. 

Within very recent years vast sums of money have 
been spent on certain cathedrals which have developed 
defects against which the original builders had not provided. 
To-day these structures are safe and sound, largely as a 
result of advances in structural science as wonderful as 
anything the motor industry can boast. Thirty years ago 
the Tower Bridge was a marvel. To-day there are many 
more wonderful bridges of the type in existence. These 
are simple and self-evident discoveries now we know 
about them, but they are no more so than many of the 
advances in internal combustion engine design. 

But our critic is all the time leading up to the question of 
acoustics ; for he has been annoyed about a play which he 
has been unable to hear properly. We have every sympathy 
with him and agree that no theatre, however beautiful to 
the eye, is a good theatre unless it is also the perfect 
instrument for sound. But he will be the first to admit that 
this, with heating and ventilating and electric lighting, 
are complex and specialist subjects the details of which 
can hardly be contained within the compass of one brain. 
But for all that there are architect specialists who have 
made a deep study of the subject of acoustics and who 
have been responsible for much good work both in correcting 
imperfect auditoria, and in producing new and satisfactory 
ones, while no efficient architect would go far in the design 
of a theatre before seeking the advice of an acoustic expert ; 
moreover, the elements of acoustics have been taught for 
some years to our students in some of our schools of archi- 
tecture, and from this a future generation will profit. 

Having said so much, we would suggest that there are 
other factors than the solving of a theoretical problem to be 
considered. No architect could make an orator of a shoddy 
speaker, and we have attended many plays where the actors 
—many of them with big names—have exhibited a degree of 
inefficiency in this one important item of their craft which 
would land the architect in the law courts if he showed equal 
inefficiency in any branch of his work. We know our 
critic does not mean to be taken literally, nor do we so 
take him. We intervene only to correct an impression 
with which the stupid or ignorant may go away. For 
architects have to include even the stupid and ignorant 
among their clients in these hard times. 
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NOTES 


Mr. 
Goodhart Peper at LB.A. on 
Rendei’s Monday evening afforded 
Paper. much stimulus and enter- 
tainment to a crowded 
audience. Those who were familiar with 
the lecturer’s originality of outlook and 
gift of literary expression probably ex- 
age to be entertained and amused, 
it is doubtful whether they were 
prepared for the brilliant address to which 
they listened. Subtle in thought, witty 
in expression and delivered with great 
vocal effectiveness, it held the attention 
of the audience completely; indeed, 
reduced them almost to a state of mute- 
ness, for few responded to the President’s 
invitation to take part in the discussion. 
The fact was that the lecturer had caught 
his audience unawares. From the title 
of the paper they had probably expected a 
critical survey of the works of the school 
of Messieurs Le Corbusier and Mallet- 
Stevens, but instead were treated to a 
subtly allusive commentary on architec- 
ture in general. If there had been time 
to assimilate it all the discussion would 
probably have been a more lively one. 
Ir would perhaps be pre- 
Collecti- sumptuous to endeavour to 
discover what was passing 
ism, ‘through the mind of Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel. We are 
sure that his words only slightly con- 
veyed the meaning of his inner thoughts. 
He did not mean that whilst he saw the 
tendencies of this machine-ridden age he 
necessarily thought very highly of it, or 
that because he looked upon the engineer 
as a more important asset in the world 
than the architect he dared to deny that 


Mr. 


beauty was the one supreme good of life, 


or that the Parthenon, with its mechani- 
cal perfection,..could ever compete in 


charm with the tone and texture of a 


fine old Gothic church. His vision of a 
factory of architects, his comparison 
between collectivism and individualism, 
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doubt of the value and power of art may 
not be inspiring, but they are doubtless 
intended to wake us up to the realities of 
our time, to show the impossibility of all 
architects being artists, and to reconcile 
us a little more to the inevitability of the 
humdrum of practicability as an every day 
vision for most of us. In all his many 
words we should have liked to have more 
setting forth the higher ideals of our life 
and work from one who is himself so 
keenly sensitive to the artistic impulses. 
As the ‘lecturer himself 
admits, it is a grey prospect 
which he offersus. Asthus: 
“ The standardisation that I 
conceive to be the possible 
future state of Euro architecture 
would be one in which there would be 
neither copyists nor anyone to be copied. 
As in the ranks of the army, individuality 
would be eliminated in order to obtain the 
highest possible average efficiency.” 
How far the following will 
Mechanic- help the aspiration of the 
cal student, we cannot say: 
Perfection. “ The artist-architect to be 
worthy of his opportunities, 
and also, I think, to save his skin, must 
make the inventive use of the machine his 
absorbing study—he must get unpre- 
cedented accuracies and perfection from 
it, he must devise for its production 
patterns as inhuman and exciting as the 
engine turning on his watch. 1 always 
think the Parthenon ought to have been 
built by an ideal machine.” This is 
rightly described as a materialistic age, 
but we may surely hope that it will not 
entirely quench the joy of the artist in 
that s can alone be 
crea y t ing work of the t 
craftsman. 


Tue value of lectures like 

The Aim that by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
of the is that they stir our thoughts 
Architect. on the essentials of life. He 
had a great deal to say about 

charm, and we know that none could be 
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charm in architecture. He knows that 
it is indefinable, and that those who are 
capable of creating it are a very small 
minority amongst us: Therefore he 
seems, a8 a sort of crusade of despair, to 
turn the thoughts of architects towards 
the material side of things, to suggest as 
there are so few artists amongst us—not 
enough to go round, he says—that our 

rofession shall find some sort of salvation 
in concentrating on the material side of 
things, as to which so many of us may so 
readily become proficient. This seems to 
be the message of his lecture, and it may 
be a wise one. Instead of the pretence 
that we can be taught the heaven-sent 
quality of great art, we should be wise to 
accept our limitations. Our best modern 
architects have done something towards 
the creation of charm, but they probably 
have no illusions as to the folly of those 
who would play the part of the poseur. 
He is right to warn the student against 
the dangers of a pose of individualism, 
and if we point to collectivism as a plan 
for safety first, this is what should appeal 
to the present times. But to those who 
have the aspiration and the dream, and 
want to carry on the age-long desire for 
the creation of beauty in form and 
colour, the aim for personal well-being and 
for mere worldly success will make little 
or no appeal. 


At the annual dinner of the 

Builders’ Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
Benevolent tion, reported on another 
Dinner. page, the President, Mr. C. J. 
Trollope, made reference in 

his speech to the significant fact that, on 
the Committee’s inquiry into the circum- 
stances of one of the many appeals made 
during the last year, it was discovered 
that the claimant was a member of the 
family of Thomas Cousins, the founder 
of the Institution. This well illustrates 
the precarious nature of building to-day. 
When it is remembered that the News- 
vendors’ Institution this year collected 
nearly £18,000, it seems a little peculiar 


his vision of a falling faith, and a cynical more sensitive than he to the value of that the much larger building industry 


From a Water-colour Sketch by 


Sebenik, Adriatic. 


(See page 822.) 


Mr. J. F.R.LB.A. 
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Lannion, Brittany. 
From a Water-colour Sketch by Mr. J. Hatcnarp-Swirn, F.R.1.B.A. 


has never collected more than two 
thousand pounds in any one year, and 
this in spite of the efforts of an active 
committee. In these present times, 
demands upon the charity are hardly 
likely to decrease, and we would empha- 
sise the President’s appeal to London 
builders to make a habit of giving a 
small but annual subscription. Another 
fact of interest disclosed on Tuesday night 
was that the President is the fourth 
member of the firm of Trollope and Colls 
to occupy the chair—a record of which 
that firm may justly be proud. 


Tae students’ work at the 

London University Archi- 
tectural School shows much 
mdon that is encouraging. The 
University. frst year’s work is surprisingly 
good. Special interest attaches to the 
drawings and sketches sent in for the 
prizes offered by the Builder for measured 
drawing. A subject of quite notable in- 
terest is the Byzantine Church of the 
Virgin Panagia tes Portas by John Hilton. 
This delightful example of very interesting 
old work has not been drawn before we 
believe, and it is excellently set forth in 
crisply drawn elevation, plans and section. 
This student sends a little packet of 
capital sketches. He has also a delicate 
drawing of stalls at Fressingfield, Suffolk, 
and some good studies of coloured 
decoration. This collection of work 
deservedly receives a award. Another 
striking contribution is the outline study 
of the Cathedral of St. Cecile, Albi, with a 
detailed study of the porch, by A. G. 
Wise.. The winner of the first prize is 


P. B. Dunham, who has some good 


colour studies of the Ranworth Screen, a 
capital pencil view of Orford Castle and 
St. Mary’s Church Porch, South Walsham. 
He also has other drawings of screens, 
The drawings of the charming old church 
of Skelton, Bedfordshire, and other sub- 
jects, by R. H. C. Finch, are highly 
commended. 


Tue British Empire Mark of 
British Origin Association is work- 
~mpire ing to bring about the intro- 


Ori duction of a voluntary and 
unregistered “Mark of 
Origin,” available for producers and 


manufacturers within the British Empire, 
to place upon their products. This 
mark, denoting origin as distinct from 
quality, and so designed as to include the 


name of the Empire country therein, 
would, it is claimed, in time become 
familiar to the purchasing public through- 
out the Empire. By this means the 
tendency to confusion, which is so often 
heard’ of, as to whether goods on sale in 
the United Kingdom are or are not of 
Empire production would be once and 
for all time removed. This proposed 
“ Empire Origin Mark,” besides stimulat- 
ing the sale of British Empire goods 
within the Empire itself, should also 
prove a valuable advertisement to such 
goods on sale in foreign countries. 


Tae last current report of 
Preserva- the Commons, Open Spaces 
tion of and Footpaths Preservation 
Footpaths. Society makes it clear that 
the work of the Society is of 
very great value, and it is to be hoped 
that the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, when it becomes law, will not inter- 
fere in any way with the good work of 
the Society. It is certainly of mach im- 
portance that local authorities which are 
planning their districts should give full 
weight to this movement. We note that 
the Sheffield and District Joint Regional 
Planning Committee says that care 
should be taken to preserve and link up 
existing footpaths in the agricultural and 
rural belts, so that it should be possible to 
walk from village to village and town to 
town by rural lanes and footpaths, which 
should not be converted into motor 
roads. 


From a Water-colour Sketch by Mr. J. Harcnarp-Ssorg, F.R.1B.A. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Mansion House. 

At a recent meeting of the City Corporation 
at the Guildhall, E.C., Mr. Walter Fortescue, 
J.P., moved that “‘ on the ion of the 
work of reconstruction and redecoration at 
the Mansion House, this Court desires to 
express to Mr. Henry Edmund Mathews, 
O.B.E., its cordial thanks for his able ser- 
vices in connection therewith, as chairman 
cf the General Purposes Committee for the 
past four years; and to record its appreciation 
of his valuable advice and his untiring atten- 
tion of details, both during the preparation 
of the scheme and the carrying out of the 
work, which have so materially assisted to- 
wards bringing the matter to a 
conclusion.’ 


—_ Rvral District Council have 
( ing to The Times) been given sanc- 
den, the houses about which there has been 
considerable controversy. A deputation visited 


appeared in The Builder. 


Sketches of Architecture. 

Mr. J. Hatchard-Smith, F.R.1.B.A., sup- 
plies the following notes on his sketches which 
we reproduce this week :— 

Vitre, Brittany.—A most interesting town, 
with old walls and an 11th century castle and 
many picturesque houses. 

Lannion, Brittany.—There are very many 
old half-timber and stone houses and a most 
interesting church. The river runs through 
the town and adds very much to its charm. 

Sebenik, Adriatic.—The view from the 
quay is very fascinating, with the cathedral 
and islands 


Ronda, Spain.—A very attractive town with 
many interesting streets and buildings. There 
is a most in the 
shape of an amphitheatre covering many 
me and partly seo by rocks 300 feet 
high, with a stream meandering through. The 
gorge is crossed by a bridge 100 ft. wide in 
a single span, from which there are delightful 
views. 


National Association of Water Users. 

We have received a copy of the annual 
report of the National Association of Water 
Users, Limited, setting forth the Associa- 
tion’s activities from October 1, 1930, to 
September 30, 1931. These relate to new 
Water Bills and Provisional Orders, water 
charges, communication pipes, underground 
water, standard specifications, model _speci- 
fication, Ministry of Health, the Advisory 
Council of the "Building Industry, technical 
papers, water pipes and fittings, by-laws and 
regulations, propaganda, etc. It is stated 
that a large increase in the number of postal 
and telephonic communications with water 
authorities and members reveals that the 
activities of the council are fer than ever 
since the inception of the Association. The 
secretary has given a considerable amount of 
technical advice to members. Communications 
asking for advice are welcome. The regula- 
tions and by-laws of some hundreds of water 
authorities are in the Association’s library. 
Other documents and data are also accumu- 
lating. Further particulars of the Association’s 
activities and forms of application for mem- 
bership may be obtained from the secretary, 
Mr. Walter Scott, M.R.S.L, ete., 46, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C.4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(While we are glad to publich letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to cur readers, it must 
understood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possible.) 


The Modernist. 


Srr,—It would be difficult to find a more 
convincing definition of the proper attitude of 
a designer toward this problem than that 

iven by the late Professor Lethaby in his 
Form in Civilisation.” 

“True originality is to be found by those 
who, standing on the limits of the sphere of 
the known, reach out naturally to some ap- 

rehension and understanding of what is 
Rene p it is the next step in an orderly 
development.” 

No great period of architecture or art ever 
confined itself to mere structural necessities 
or utilitarian 

Writam Davipson. 


Economy and Safety. 

Six,—Your readers may be interested to 
know that there has been a considerable and 
welcome reduction in the number of persons 
killed in street accidents in this country dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year as com- 
pared with the same period last year. Road- 
users are definitel ming more careful, 
and we are hopeful that the present improve- 
ment will be maintained. here are many 
ways in which road-users can help to achieve 
this ideal, and the following is one. 

Economy is essential in these times, but 
at ex safety. Late 

rings fogs and highways slippery wit en 
bares, demanding extra to on the part 
of all road-users. It is false economy to run 
on tyres which are worn beyond the margin 
of safety. To the majority, an appeal on the 
grounds of public safety is enough, but those 
who ignore it should be reminded that it is 
now an offence, under the Road Traffic Act, 
to use defective tyres, and cases have recently 
occurred where owners and drivers have been 
fined for so doing. 

J. A. A. Picxarp, 
General Secretary, 
The National “ Safety First ’’ Associa- 
tion (Inc.). 


Estimating. 

letter from Messrs. H. 
Leeland & Co. in your last issue exactly 
confirms the statements made in my article 
of November 6. But the writer overlooks 
the word “‘ competitive ”’ as the qualification 
to estimates that demand something better 
than a few rough notes by way of specifica- 
tion. In the absence of a very carefully 
drawn specification the competitive estimates 
received are seldom comparative. 

The remainder of the letter deals with 
matters that require attention from someone 
other than myself. The facts disclosed point 
to fees being accepted for estate management 
at such cut figures that efficiency may become 
for practical purposes impossible. 

J. R. Taytor. 


Designing the Garden.”’ 

Srr,—I read with interest Mr. Jellicoe’s 
tecture on this subject, reported in your last 
issue, and should Tike to disagree with hiza 
on one point, 

_ He states definitely that ‘‘ flowers are de- 
signed for the garden, not gardens for the 
flowers.” This strikes me, as one who is 
interested in garden designing and construct- 
ing, together with the cultivation of flowers, 
as being not quite true. It is not possible 
to have a garden without flowers, or at least 


some sort of flora, whereas one can easily - 


have flowers without a garden; again, whilst 
I agree that design is essential in the garden, 
I do think that flowers make the garden what 


it is. 
G. Warretzac. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


£1,000 All-British House Competition 


In order to encourage the employment of 
all-British conan materials and to emphasise 
tne advantages of commissioning a qualified 
architect not only to design but to supervise 
the erection of a house, the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, at its meeting on November 14, 
which was attended by the President, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R.A., decided to promote 
competition, with cash prizes of 50, 20 and 
10 guineas, for the design of a dwelling-house 
entirely constructed of British materials and 
not to exceed £1,000 in cost. 

The house must be ‘“‘ detached,”’ and accom. 
modation must include two sitting-rooms, four 
bedrooms (three of good size and one small); 
bathroom with heated linen-cupboard, inside 
and outside water-closets; kitchen (with or 
without scullery); and garage. The sitting- 
rooms and at least three bedrooms must have 
-_ fireplaces. Other necessities are reason- 
able cupboard accommodation, wiring for elee- 
tric light and power; hot and coid water ser. 
vices for bath, lavatory-basins and sink; and 
an independent boiler (or gas or electric heat- 
ing ew) for hot-water supply is to be 

vided. 

The whole cost is not to include the cost of 
site or architect’s fees. Designs must conform 
with the provisions of the mode] by-laws 
issued by the Ministry of Health. The com- 
petition will remain open till September 1, 
1932, in order to afford architects overseas 
plenty of time to compete. 


Municipal Technical College, Southport. 

We are officially informed that the competi- 
tion for the proposed new Municipal Technical 
College, Southport, is at the moment in abey- 
ance, and an announcement will be made when 
it is reopened. 

University of London. 

The following awards have been made for 
The Builder Prizes for measured drawings 
executed during the vacations of the session 
1930-31, by Students of the London Univer- | 
sity. First prize: Mr. P. B. Dunham (£5); 
second prize ; Mr. J. R. Hilton (£2 10s.) and 
A. G. Wise (£2 10s.), equal; highly com- 
mended : Mr. R. H. C. Finch. 


Tuberculosis Hospital, Hayes Farm, Sully, 
near Cardiff. 

The assessors in this competition (Mr. C 
Ernest Elcock, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. T. Alwyn 
Liovd, F.R.I.B.A.) have made their award 
as follows :— 

Ist (No. 37, premium £400): Messrs. 
William A, Pite, Son and Fairweather, 
FF.R.1.B.A., 12, Carteret-street, S.W.1. 

2nd (No. 11, premium £300): Messrs. 
H. V. Lanchester and T. A. Lodge, 
FF.R.1.B.A., in association with Mr. Ernest 
E. Davis, A.R.L.B.A.), 19, Bedford-square, 
London, W.C.1. 

3rd (No. 46, premium £175) : Messrs. §taa- 
ley Hall and Easton and _ Robertson, 
FF.R.I.B.A., 54, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


4th (No. 31, premium £100): Messrs. 
Todd and ‘Prana, 29, Orchard-street, 
Bristol. 


The assessors, in their report, s‘ate that 
“46 sets of drawings and reports were sub 
mitted by 45 competitors, one set being ev 
dently an alternative design. These 46 set® 
comprise 229 sheets of drawings, which have 
all been scrutinised by us. ‘The estimates of 
cost vary considerably, from £127.462 to 
£229,014, for the 250 beds scheme... . The 
Association is to be congratulated on the 
general excellence of the schemes su)mit 
all of which disclose sincere attempts to soive 
the problems set and some of these are Very 
ingenious solutions.” 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Hall. 
The City Council is recommended to invite 
sketch plans and a detailed scheme in cm 
nection with the proposed alteration of the 
Town Hall, which is estimated to cost £ 


822 
| 
re a 
of 
the Ministry of Health to discuss 
| the matter. In consequence a 
Big of the council to build houses in red brick } 
i. Mr. F. L. Griese, on behalf of the Campden 
eel Socicty, offe to defray the difference be- 
et . tween the cost of ordinary brick houses and 
Bat. . brick houses specially rough cast and with 
:. stone quoins and facings. The offer was ac- 
| cepted, but the Ministry raised an objection 
: to the size of the houses, alleging that they 
were too large. Some interesting correspond- 
ence on the relative costs of brick and stone 
construction in the Cotswolds has recently 
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WELSH MEMORIAL TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL COMPETITION 


By W. 8. PURCHON. 


Tue King Edward VII. Welsh National 
Memorial Association, having acquired an 
excellent site of about 90 acres at Hayes 
Farm, Sully, near Cardiff, propose to erect 
a tuberculosis hospital for 250 beds, with a 
pessible extension to 300,. on the south- 
western quarter of the site, and to reserve 
the remainder for a surgical hospital, a 
village settlement for convalescents, and a 
summer camp. The site is protected on the 
west and north by belts of trees, and has a 
southern aspect facing the Bristol Channel, 
while the contours fit in well with the use 
of that aspect. 

The assessors appointed by the Association 
were Messrs. C. Ernest Eleock, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London, and T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Cardiff. Forty-six designs were sent in 
by forty-five firms, Messrs. W. and T. R. 
Milburn, of Sunderland, presenting alterna- 
tive schemes. 

The Association deals with the prevention, 
treatment, and abolition of tuberculosis in 
the whole of the Principality. and it was 
hoped that in this new scheme a lead would 
be given to the country in tuberculosis hos- 
pital design. The Association is to be con 
gratulated on the excellence of the design 
placed first, and on the gereral high level 
of the other designs submitted. It may, 
however, be pointed out that, while some of 
the schemes would make excellent sanatoria, 
they did not provide the additional shelter 
required in a tuberculosis hospital. 

The design submitted by Messrs. W. A. 
Pite, Son and Fairweather, FF.R.I.B.A., has 
been placed first and awarded the premium 
of £400, and this firm has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the scheme. This 
design is clearly of outstanding merit. 
Its lay - out is very compact, and 
the normal covered ways have been 
eliminated, a central corridor from north 
to south, bifurcating to east and west, giving 
access to the various blocks. The ward 
blocks are in a double V formation, facing 
the sea and with a south-eastern aspect, and 
are arranged on the sun-trap plan with the 

. outside walls of the four-bed wards, mainly 
of glass, in the form of large projecting bays. 
This plan appears to combine the maximum 
advantages of sun and shelter. 

The special departments block, containing 
the operating theatre, X-ray rooms, etc., 
are placed behind the ward blocks, the 
kitchen and dining halls behind the special 
departments, and the nurses’ and maids’ 
homes, main entrance, etc., are still farther 
to the north. The laundry, power-house, 
and workshops are placed at the north-east 
of the site, sereened by trees, and the medical 
superintendent’s house is to the north-west. 
The planning of the individual units, 
kitchens (where full provision has been made 
for the “‘ cycle of operations ” referred to in 
the conditions), dining halls, and the operat- 
ing theatre and X-ray suites in the special 
departments block is admirable, while every 
advantage is taken of the possibility of the 
site in the lay-out of the grounds for ambu- 
‘ent patients, for outdoor recreation, and 
‘or exercising in sheltered situations. Most 
ef the ward blocks are three stories high, 
but there is an excellent scheme of lifts and 
other means of access. 

The elevational treatment is excellent, the 
administration blocks being somewhat more 
traditional in style than the ward blocks, 
which are eminently “ functional” in de- 
sign; the difficulties presented by large win- 
dows and angular bays have been overcome 
very skilfully 

The architects estimate that this scheme 
can be carried out for £156,969, while, if the 


extension to 300 beds is completed, the total _ 


cost would be £165,188, or £550 per bed. 
Several cheaper schemes were submitted, but 
it is considered that, owing to its skilful and 
compact planning, this one would be the most 
economical in administration. ; 


The second premium of £300 is awarded 
to Messrs. Lanchester and Lodge, 
FF.R.I.B.A., in association with Mr. Ernest 
E. Davis, A.R.I.B.A. In their scheme three 
separate ward blocks are provided, in each of 
which a range of four- wards faces south- 
east, with a wing projecting at right angles at 
each extremity. At the south-east end of 
each of these wings is an eight-bed ward, 
while the single-bed wards are disposed on 
the south-west sides of the wings. These 
single-bed wards are thus not placed so well 
as 4 ig be desired for aspect and prospect, 
and the wings in which they are placed 
would inevitably keep a certain amount of 
sunshine from reaching the four-bed wards. 
The central ward block is projected forward, 
and while the other two are of two stories, 
this is a one-story building in the present 
scheme, the future extension being arranged 
on its upper floor. Behind this central ward 
block and between the other two is the 
special departments block, with X-ray de- 
partment, etc., on the ground floor and the 
operation suite over, while behind this, 
again, come the a. | rooms with the 
kitchen above. Immediately behind this 
restaurant block is placed the administration 
department, to the north-west of which is an 
entrance court with the nurses’ home in four 
stories on the north-east side and the maids’ 
home in three stories on the north-west. The 
elevations, with their extensive window 
spaces and concrete balconies, are very effec- 
tive. The cost of the scheme for 250 beds is 
— at £142,837 18s., or £571 4s. per 

The premium of £175 is awarded to the 
design submitted by Messrs. Stanley Hall, 
Easton and Robertson, FF.R.LB.A. This 
scheme has on the northern part of the site 
a large square open court with blocks on 
each side; to the north-west the administra- 
tion block, with the nurses’ home to the 
south-west, the maids’ home with dining- 
rooms and kitchens to the north-east, and 
the special blocks to the south-west. Further 
to the south-west are the patients’ dining- 
rooms and recreation rooms, with a _ long 
wing bent slightly inward, at each end. These 
wings contain the wards, the single-bed 
wards being placed in the centre of the 
wings with the four-bed wards at each end 
of them, while two eight-bed wards are 
placed at right angles to each other at the 
extremities of each of these wings, giving a 
long, continuous building mainly facing south- 
east, and mainly three stories high. The 
placing of the single-bed wards in the centre 
of the wings appears to have been full 
realised, and a private corridor provided, 
separated from the main corridor by obscure 

lazed screens. The elevations are treated 
in a simple and effective manner, but it may 
be noted that the large bays which = 
principally to the recreation block are trea 
externally as part of the ward-block scheme. 
While this design is not so compact as that 
placed first, it undoubtedly reaches a par- 
ticularly high standard. Its cost for 250 
beds is estimated at £506 8s. per bed, or 
£511 14s. per bed for 300 beds. 

The design awarded the premium of £100 
is that submitted by Messrs. Todd and 
Thompson, of Bristol, in which all the wards, 
single-bed, four-bed and eight-bed, are ar- 
ranged in what is probably the longest block 
submitted in the competition, the 
full width of the site and having all the beds 
placed parallel to the south-east wall. 

While most of the remaining forty-two de- 
signs contain points of interest well worthy 
of mention, it has only been found practic- 
able in this article to deal with the follow- 
ing 


Design No. 20, by Messrs. J. H. Morton 


and Sons, of South Shields, is one of the 
most economical designs submitted, the esti- 


mated cost working out at about £500 per 
bed. This economy appears to have been 
effected in part by making the only ap- 
proach to certain of the upper wards in 
the form of baleonies. The wards are 
arranged in three, almost straight, detached 
blocks, one advanced in front of the others, 
and each facing south-east. The maids’ 
home faces north-west, and the nurses’ 
home comes too close under the trees on 
ithe northern boundary. 

Design No. 4, by Messrs. Collcuté and 
Hamp, F.R.1.B.A., is a very interesting 
scheme with the wards arranged on the 
inner sides of three V-shaped blocks, the 
axes of which point south-east. These 
blocks are connected at the angles. 

Design No. 32, by Messrs. H. Jackson 
and R. Edmonds, of Birmingham, is a 
scheme which has many good points, and 
approximates somewhat to No, 4, but with 
disconnected blocks. It was unfortunately 
submitted without an estimate of cost. 

Design No. 40, by Messrs. Fletcher and 
Griffiths, of Cardiff, is somewhat similar 
to No, 32, but with curved faces te some 
of the blocks and an extensive use of 
glazed verandahs. 

Design No. 2 by Messrs. Johnson, 
Richards and Rees, of Merthyr, shows an 
ingenious scheme, in which the wards sre 
arranged in three A-shaped blocks, the 
wards being on the outer faces of the 
sloping sides with a sanitary block on each 
of the connecting lines. 

Design No. 41, by Messrs, Wylie, 
Wright and Wylie, of Glasgow, is a good 
example of the type in which the wards are 
disposed in three blocks, the central one 
projecting slightly, but all more or less iv 
a line facing south-east. 

Design No. 1, by Messrs, Forbes and 
Tate, of London, is another good example 
of the long straight set of ward blocks, in 
this case facing due south, and with the 
administrative building in the western part 
and the kitchen and laundry in the eastern 
part of the site to the rear. 


Design .No. 13, by Messrs. James and 
8S. R. Pierce, with Mr. Wells Coates, shows 
an interesting scheme, with a special fea- 
ture made of a portico in the centre of the 
ward blocks leading to a terrace overlooking 
the sea. This is one of the most interesting 
of the designs submitted from an elevational 
point of view, but curiously enough the 
central feature, to which reference has been 
made, does not add to the external effect 
of the scheme. 

Design No, 14, by Mr. 8 N. Cooke, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham, is one of the 
best of the schemes in which a large pro- 
portion of the wards are arranged in blocks 
running at right angles to the south-east 
aspect. 

Design No. 44, by Mr. J. J. S. Naylor, 
of London, shows the ward blocks arranged 
on four sides of each of three hollow 
squares, each of which contains a garden 
court. 

In such a competition as this, presenta- 
tion is no doubt of less importance than 
in the case of buildings of more monumen- 
tal character. It is noteworthy, however, 
that in the majority of cases the drawings 
reached a high standard of thoroughly 
sensible draughtsmanship. It may also be 
thought that little importance attaches to 
elevational treatment in such a building as 
a tuberculosis .hospital. It is, however, in 
just such buildings that there is so much 
room for improvement, while perhaps 
buildings of this type present the greatest 
opportunities for rational development of 
design. 


An Antiquary’s Estate. 

Mr. John Fullwood, F.R.S.A., R.B.A., 
F.8.A., of Twickenham, formerly of Wolver- 
hampton and of Birmingham, for many years 
living at Newlyn. who died on September 6, 
aged 76, intestate, left estate of the gross 
value of £1,305, with net personalty £376. 
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THE BUILDER. 


MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE 


Ar a meeting of the R.L.B.A., held at 9, 
Conduit-street, W., on Monday evening last 
@ paper on this subject was read b . i. 
S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.1B.A. e Presi- 
dent, Dr, Raymond Unwin, occupied the 


The art of architecture, said the lecturer, 


was, he believed, the exercise of msthetic 
choice in the i of a building. The 
engineer said that this or that w do the 


job. The architect said “this, because it 

right, not that, which doesn’t.” The 
engineer said, “ I don’t see the difference.” 
The architect said, “No, you wouldn’t.” 
The engineer, perhaps, persisted that he 
didn’t believe there was a difference. 
architect must then say as politely as pos- 
sible that if the engineer were an architect 
he would understand. If we reversed the 
situation, however, we should discover some- 
thing that might upset our architectural 
complacency. Let us imagine the architect 
telling thy engineer that this or that would 
look all right and the engineer replying that 
this would stand up and that would not. If 
the architect then said he didn’t believe it 
would make any difference, the engineer 
could refer grimly to the relative value of his 
and of the architect’s opinion in a trial for 
manslaughter. From which we must learn 
that, physically speaking, the engineer was 
more important to the world’s welfare than 
the architect. 


Was this, then, why there was so strong 
a tendency nowadays to forget architecture 
altogether, and to use its name for engineer- 
ing; for ideal engineering perhaps, but still 
for engineering with all esthetic science left 
out of it? Was it that we were becoming so 
material that we asked no greater pleasure 
from the contemplation of a building than 
from that of a machine? He thought not. 
He thought the utilitarian mood was a pass- 
ing one, and one not at all surprising when 
one remembered how inutilitarian architec- 
ture had become before it set in. If an ele- 
gant but untrustworthy chair let one down 
with a bump, one could hardly be blamed if 
one preferred to sit only on packing-cases 
for a bit. It was nevertheless incorrect to de- 
scribe packing-cases as chairs. 

Thi moved so fast nowadays that he 
believed “functionalist ” architecture was 
already becoming out of date everywhere. 
Its theories survived, however, and one still 
heard people praising a building’s physical 
efficiency with the belief that they were talk- 
ing wsthetics. He should join no issue with 
them, since he was talking of architecture. 
He would, therefore, view physical efficiency 
as a root quality that only called for men- 
tion when ic qualities had sprang 
from it. 

To define the art of architecture began to 
define the subject of that lecture, but it did 
not all the way. The word European 
could only mean what it said, but the word 
Modern could mean almost anything. He 
would take it as applying to that which was 
made to serve a present use; a definition for 
which he clai no particular justification, 
but a great deal of convenience. It would 
exclude the Taj Mahal, but it need not ex- 
clude buildings (there could not, perhaps, be 
many), that, alt dating from another 
age; were exactly what we might reasonably 
build now. were not history-students 
that night but art-students, and he main- 
tained strongly that no art-study ought ever 
to recognise a date. Works of art were age- 
less while were unexcelled; when they 
had been excelled became obsolete and 
should be thrown to t 


the term “artist ’’ so ridiculously. Archi- 
tecture was an art upon a different footin 
from that of cookery, of photography, or o 
acrobatics, and to maintain that a large pro- 
ivi roviding the ign © ildin 
their erection must 
artists in the sense that painters and sculp- 
tors should be artists was to demand an im- 
possibility. For one thing, the public would 
never stand it. Also artists did not 
on every tree, and there never could 
Ee enough to go round. There never had 
been; if one looked at the buildings of wef 
good period one would see that the great bul 
of them was the work of sound designers 
using other men’s inventions in a sober, 
reasonable way. 

The great bulk of the buildings of to-day 
was the work of doubtfully sound designers 
using other men’s inventions in a way that was 
neither sober nor reasonable. Much of it was 
definitely flagitious and was supposed not to 
be the work of architects at all, a supposition 
that inquiry too often upset. Even if we 
could bring the perpetrators to book, he was 
not sure that architecture was simple enough 
any longer to be produced satisfactorily on 
leaders and a great 
many followers. For one thing, the followers 
refused in this individualistic age, to keep to 
heel, and did a good deal of damage on their 
independent excursions. The architectural 
profession needed reorganisation. 

This reorganisation was bound to take place 
soon in Europe, and it might be that it was 
already under way. Si were often hard 
to discern when one did not know in which 
direction they would be —* It was 
possible, even likely, that a cure for our ills 
might be found in the gradual amalgamation 
of small practices into businesses large ve 
to be run as associations of specialists. [If 
one took a year’s output of buildings in any 
country and divided it by the probable num- 
ber of artist-architects at work there, he dare 
say that one would find the quotient no 
greater than what one man could do if he 
were designing all the time. One would then 
have to associate with him a man who was 
calculating stresses and strains all the time, 
and a man who was writing specifications all 
the time, and a man of pipes and wires, and 
a man to blandish employers, and a man for 
negotiation and law. One would call it a 
ee (he feared that in Eng- 

d there would be some who would call it a 
Guild), and as business grew one would pro- 
vide each man with second and third strings 
in his department, and perhaps develop new 
departments. As business grew the question 
would arise as to whether or not the artist 


at the head could have second and third 
strings too. 
Standardisation very nearly occurred in 


Europe during the eighteenth century. In 
England, in particular, the neo-Palladians 
established an architectural system that was 
almost foolproof. Without Palladio and his 
apostle Inigo Jones, however, it could never 
have been, and must therefore be regarded 
as a movement commanded by a leader and 
not as a spontaneous one. standardisa- 
tion that he conceived to be the possible 
future state of Euro architecture would 
be one in which there would be neither 
gt not anybody to be copied. As in the 
ranks of an army, individuality would be 
eliminated in order to obtain the highest 
possible as — . This was rather 
a@ grey prospect—muc inspiriting than 
the of all the designin by 
the best designers and all the rest of the 
architects’ work being deputed to men less 
_ at design. He thought, nevertheless, 

hat it was more inspiriting than the long 
vista of muddle and waste that lay before us 
if we did not turn our backs upon our present 
ee In Europe to-day 
one wor see designers of talent wasting 
their time serving party-wall notices; one 
would see important facades being designed 
by men who ought only to be allowed to test 
drains; one would see whimsical geniuses 
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leading sedate disciples into the most dread!y] 
mischief ; one would see the sedate disciples 
utterly demoralised and plunging into Sal 
and pointless escapades of their own. 


It would be so natural to pick ont a lot of 
buildings of one period and country, find their 
test common measure, if any, and pre. 
sent the result as modern French or German 
or Italian architecture; it would be so 
natural if he did that, that he would not 
blame them if they let him get away with it, 
He took it, however, that the only adequate 
excuse for talking any more about a subject 
that had been so very much described and 
discussed lately must be a serious attempt to 
get below the surface, and very near below 
that surface we found a bitter conflict between 
the forces of individualism and collectivism. 
In England one found the idiosyncratic build- 
ings of Sir Giles Scott being built at the 
same time as the almost standardised build- 
ing of the Office of Works; in France one 
found the Ecole des Beaux Arts trying to 
swallow and digest a good deal of rather 
peppery new food; in Italy one found clever 
and provoking modern decorators refusing to 
be crushed by the stereotyped grandeurs of 
the traditionalists; in Germany one found 
expressionism waging solemn war with func- 
tionalism to the probable amusement of some 
delightfully unrepentant experts in Baroque; 
in Spain he fancied that one did not find 
much, and in Denmark and Sweden one 
found some of the most personal and emo- 
tional and some also of the most impersonal 
and unemotional architecture in Europe. He 
had no idea what one found in most of the 
countries he had left unmentioned, but he 
imagined it would not be remarkable for 
homogeneity. 

He did not like the word collectivism that 
he had opposed to the word individualism, 
but he could not find a better. What he 
meant by it was well exemplified in the de- 
sign of most of that enormous output of 
war German architecture that had 
illustrated in the architectural Press. Such 
architecture, which was not without merits, 
was the sort of thing that he believed any- 
body sufficiently intelligent and painstaking 
could be trained to do. What it owed to 
impulse it owed to the sort of disciplined 
impulse of which a mass was capable. He 
found it generally decent and reaonable and 
prosaically expressive of its pu He 
never could remember which architect did 
which building, but in collective work that 
was as it should be. If he lived in the midst 
of it he would soon become unconscious of it ; 
and the architecture of individualism that 
surrounded us in London often made one 
think of unconsciousness as a boon. If he’ 


covered with dead bits of things that one was 
fond of when they were alive. But he did 
not know what more for it one could say. 

He did not imagine that any conscious 
effort upon our part could determine whether 
we had this kind of thing for our future 
European architecture or we reformed but 
retained our individualism. He had said 
that the profession needed reorganisation, but 
he was not sanguine enough to think that the 
reorganisation could be brought about by Act 
of Parliament, or even concerted action 
He fancied that the deci- 
sion between collectivism and individualism 
would depend upon how the individualist met 
the advance at the machine—the machine 
that grew in power and cleverness every (ay, 
and that took more and more work from our 
hands and needed more and more contro! by 
our brains. The machine and the collectivist 
were excellent friends already—they were 
rather like each other, and fitted in with each 
other’s ways. 

When he considered the gallant stand made 
by handicraft enthusiasts he was remind 
he 


an illustration in a book of his childhood, 
thought one of the Erckmann-Ch 
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4 looked at it he would be bored, but then he 
pat should not look at it; except, of course, 
F where it was trying to be impressive—one 
1 would notice that because everything would 
be so large. It would make much pleasanter 
5 surroundings for one’s daily round than the 
i collective architecture of America which was 
A 
| 
One further definition was necessary, and 
would plunge them into the middle of their 
subject. He had said what he vere the 
art of architecture to be, but the art of archi- 
tecture was not the same thing as architec- 
_* be an artist, but more often was not. If this 
4 suunded rude it was because people misused 
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novels. A railway train was emerging from a 
tunnel, and arrayed in front of it were 
villagers with bill-hooks, hay-rakes and 
hes determined to bar its passage. Now 
an adze had about as much chance against 
a machine-plane, a needle inst a loom, a 
man’s arm against a piston, as a bill-hook had 
against a railway train, so why not accept 
the situation? If our artist-architects con- 
tinued to join forces with the bill-hook party, 
their doom was sealed. Craftsmanship (that 
irritating word) was the last ditch in which 
nineteenth-century sentimentality was dying, 
and dying much too slowly. In things that 
needed vigilance, or constant adaptation to 
circumstance, the man was better than the 
machine and always would be, and it was to 
these “ee that his labour should be 
directed. To set him to work with an obso- 
lete tool at a simple operation that a machine 
could do in a twinkling, and for no reason 
except to ensure an irregular result—surely 
that was the worst kind of fiddling 
while Rome was burning. Of course, 
there were occasions when outside con- 
siderations demanded from us a re-use of 
past methods; we might be forced to tam- 
0 with old things that we would sooner 
eave alone, or there might be no machine 
handy. But the artist-architect, to be worthy 
of his opportunities, and also, he thought, to 
save his skin, must make the inventive use of 
the machine his absorbing study—he must get 
unprecedented accuracies and _ perfections 
from it, he must devise for its production 
patterns as inhuman and exciting as the 
engine-turning on his watch. He thought the 
Parthenon ought to have been built by an 
ideal machine—its niceties and refinements 
were just as properly machine-work as its 
sculptures were properly the work of man. 


The utilitarian mood of many of our young 
men not only did not boggle at using the 
machine, but wished to use it not to make 
architecture but to make more machines; for 
he knew of no attribute of the completely 
utilitarian buildings that these men produced 
that was not an attribute of machinery. He 
persisted in refusing to recognise such build- 
ings as architecture, and he regarded them, 
therefore, as outside the scope of that lecture. 
Their forms, however, frequently occurred 
also in buildings where there was obvious 
esthetic intention—those definite shapes and 
bare surfaces, those thin clothings of metallic 
structure, suited our present preferences ve 
well, and were often vehicles of real archi- 
tectural emotion. The Five Orders were 
packed away in a cupboard—we were P ni 
ing with new toys now, rather hard and cor- 
nery, but sensible and strong. 

Maintaining that charm in a building was 
something that we could not afford to have 
abolished, the lecturer said that by insisting 
upon the desirability of charm he was put- 
ting a great strain upon the word, since the 
charm that he would think appropriate in a 
workaday building such as an office-block or 
a market would ordinarily be called by some 
different name. He sould wat find that name, 
but he — they would apprehend what 
he meant. Perhaps it was an architectural 
parallel to what Mrs. Glyn called “it.” 
Some office-blocks and markets and build- 
ings of the kind gave one the feeling that 
business life was a dreadful affair; i they 
were ornamental, one felt that they were 
trying to distract one from their essential 
dreariness ; if they were plain, one felt that 
it was became nothing really could be done 
: ut it. Others give one the feeling that 

usiness life was quite good fun and rather 
exciting. The buildings that did this might 
be traditionalist in style or they might be 
modernist—style was the one thing that 
‘ever mattered to any real architect, one way 
or the other—but they had the precious 
quality of touching the emotions agreeably. 

The charm largely due to wsthetic appro- 
priatemens was a very different thing from a 
— that he thought was often useless and 
“angerous, the charm that relied not on form 
and proportion, but on the attractiveness of 
certain colours and textures in themselves, 
apart from their value in combination. What- 
ever value this charm might have was of a low 
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order, and liable to tempt us away from essen- 
tials of design. Painters had lately learnt to 
be very much frightened of it, and 
thought that architects who artfuliy mingled 
their bricks, their tiles and their other 
materials until every surface of their build- 
ings reminded the onlooker of a sentimental 
water-colour, ought to pull themselves 
together and remember that the days of the 
sweetly pretty were, or ought to be, past. 
To m a building into a landscape might 
be justifiable if the building ought not to be 
there, and very often this was asthetically the 
case. A certain amount of landscape sur- 
gery was necessary to prepare for a hard new 
monument like a classical temple or a Van- 
brugh mansion, and if the monument be 
nothing of this kind, but merely a paper- 
mill or a county lunatic asylum, there was not 
a to be money available for the outworks 
and levelling that would make a satisfactory 
transition between it and its surroundings. 
He did not know if the concrete-box school 
of rural architecture would treat all roses and 
honeysuckles with weed-killer, but, if not. he 
would suggest that creeping plants generally 
mitigated the harshness of new surfaces more 
appropriately than the spotty coat of imita- 
tion antiquity. In towns, and in the country 
where a building was proudly and appro- 
priately placed, its newness was a thing that 
a reasonable man should rather exult in than 
try to dissemble. 

Except in domestic design, where our 
supremacy was threatened more 7 the 
advance of other nations than by any falling 
back in ourselves, he did not think that our 
architectural average was high, but our best 
could equal anyone else’s best, and in the 
long run it was the best and only the best 
that told. The improvement in art educa- 
tion, due to the steady growth of our schools, 
was a strong factor in our favour. Our public 
was neither enlightened not enterprising, but 
its complacency in trade matters had recently 
had a most salutary jolt, and its curious 
credulity about what America told it might 
have the good result of leading it to suppose 
that there was money in Art. Perhaps we 


might think that wherever one found the 


mo it was unwise to look too closely at 
the Art, but we could keep that opinion to 
ourselves. The great commercial enemy 

Art hitherto had been pretentious elabora- 
tion, and that was a quality that one might 
hope we had seen the last of for some time. 


Mr. Robert Atkinson, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he felt rather 
stunned by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s eloquence ; 
he pater to have walked over architecture 
in six strides and flattened it all out. Arehi- 
tecture ‘‘boiled down” to two things: 
either it was individual or it was traditional, 
and eventually it must become traditional by 
a process of assimilation. The individualism 
of fifty years ago had all passed away and 
the unfortunate thing about that period was 
that it had left no tradition and had left the 
next generation of architects nothing to 
build on or to start with. We were in- 
ning afresh largely because of new materials, 
which were producing an individualism that 
in a few years sare. become traditional. 
Even the Dutch and the Germans were 
getting down to the limits of their new 
ideals. The proper use of machinery was to 
produce the same work but in less time, so 
as to give more leisure to the worker; but 
instead the machine was worked to its fullest 
capacity and produced little that was wanted. 
It should do less work and'do it better. 


Mr. D. 8. MacColl, seconding the motion, 
having paid a tribute to the lecturer’s “ re- 
strained and witty exposition,” agreed with 
him that the Greek temples were an ex- 
tremely limited:form of art, but that a great 
deal of refinement and originality was 
achieved in subtle modifications of the 
original idea. 

Mr. Reginald Hallward said he was one of 
the personal craftsmen who were 6 
to be dying in the last ditch. Well, did 
not find it an uncomfortable place. Crafts- 
manship was giving a very account of 


itself and was gaining in influence. Orafts- 


ip was not dead, but very much alive. 
Mr. A. R. Po said that one of the 
things that made him think that architecture 
was difficult to understand was the number 
of suggestions to remedy the ills from which 
it suffered. There was mach talk of tradi- 
tion and modernism, but it was better that 
we should think about building in a normal 
way and get forward with our work. The 
duty of an architect as a man was to bring 
out from things the beauty that lay in them. 
Mr. H. M. Fletcher said that every sen- 
tence of the paper was worth discussion, but 
one did not ie what to pick and choose. 
We were, he —— much too apt to rely 
on the eS uty of a piece of tex- 
ture or feature and not to consider its effect 
on the whole. It was the combination of 
different features that made the building and 
anified it. In ‘functional’ architecture 
too much of the designer’s attention was 
given to the perfecting of individual features 
without considering their relation to each 
other. 
Professor 8. D. Adshead said he noticed the 
lecturer carefully guarded himself by saying 
he was an agnostic, and he therefore left 
them free to dispute every question which he 
put forward without committing himself to 
any particular one. He with the lec- 
turer that, looking at it broadly, the crafts- 
man was at an end. With to modern- 
ism, he was not satisfied that the lecturer 
had covered the field as well as he might 
have done. There were more ways of ex- 
ing modern methods than one; some of 
them were , some were bad. The most 
elemental modernists was the functional 
cubist : the man who designed cubes and did 
not believe in estheticism at all; he did not 
know what it meant. He did not like to 
class Mons, Le Corbusier with that class, 
but he was rather inclined that way. But 
there was M. Mallet-Stevens, and one or two 
others, Mendellsohn, perhaps, who went fur- 
ther; they dug deeply down into the earliest 
beginnings of humanity. They derived their 
inspiration from periods in the world’s his- 
tory before the appearance of man—they got 
down to the beginnings of evolution and built 
with inspiration from a Crustacean Period. 
They were fond of the armoured type of 
animals—tortoises, lobsters and _crabs—they 
put their windows in cracks and i 
and the main facade had a huge r 
plate. Sometimes that plate was pierced with 
bullets. Sometimes it took the form of ar 
invertebrate creature, as if it were made of 
dongh, or it had the look of a sandcast. 
The work of Mendellsohn was a little weak 
in that way; but the men the speaker was 
interested in were the men who simply en- 
deavoured to get rid of the over-travestied 
details of traditional architecture and to get 
down to the very roots of humanity. They 
resuscitated such elemental traditions as were 
essentially abstract. They searched about 
amongst rock-cut tombs, Cretan Palaces, 
Egyptian and Persian art. They recon- 
sidered the caps, bases and entasis of col- 
vmtis. Amongst such one could mention 
many distinguished architects. Epstein 
was one of their sculptors. They knew that 
by getting back to the earliest stages m 
human endeavour they got nearest to 
and definite emotions. This was the sc 
which he thought we should watch and en- 


courage. 

Mr. Percy V. Burnett having contributed 
a few remarks to the discussion, 

Mr. G. Grey Wornum said that craftsman- 
ship had got to be vastly improved owing 
to the new importance with which it was 
erdowed as a result of the placing of mach 
less ornament and the function which it had 
to serve. Metalwork, for instance, which 
was no longer required to withstand violence, 
could be made much more lightly, and this 
opened up a wider scone than the craftsman 
had ever had before. New materials gave the 
craftsman ample scone for his art for a long 
time to come. 

The President then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, which was carried with ac- 
clamation, and the lectarer briefly replied. 
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New Business Premises, Pal] Mall. 

The new showrooms opened by Messrs. 
Crane-Bennett, Lid., in Pall Mall, comprise 
ex ol their i ui , as 
well as a large display oh fixtures. 
On a lower floor can be seen an exhibition 
of their new “ Pall Mall "’ radiators. The 
five uw floors are used as offices, and the 
whole building. as well as the finish of the 
showrooms and the setti of some of the 
exhibits, is by Sir Edwin Lut 5 RA. 
The vestibule, which is entered through two 
double doors, is lined with Roman Travertine 
marble and is lighted by an electric ceiling 
ight of the architect’s design, irom the room 

ve through a circular gallery formed in 

decorated ceiling of the vestibule. The 
furniture here, as elsewhere, has been de 
signed by the architect. In the main show- 
room on the ground floor are several out- 
stending exhibits. Two model bathrooms 
have been specially designed by Sir Edwin 
Latyens, and the various built-in baths have 
received individual treatment of their set- 

staircase with a specially designed wrought- 
iron balustrade leads to the 
At the rear of the building there is another 
staircase connecting up all of the showroom 
floors and reaching also to the office floors. 
Midway between ground fluor showroom 
and the first floor office is a visitors’ lounge, 
panelled throughout in limed pine and far- 
mished with hand-carved limed pire and wal- 
nut furniture. 

The front elevation is in Portland stone, 
whilst the two back elevations are 
tively white-glazed bricks and Leleestenatiee 
greys, the roof being formed of reinforced con- 
crete either asphalt or cast-lead as a 
protection. All the office floors and concrete 
oak blocks, the joinery through- 
oat bei ished , ox on the 


main staircase, the stairs, landings and walls 
are of Roman Travertine marble. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Hollo- 
way Bros. (London), Ltd., and the following 
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firms were associated with the work :—Red- 
Browr. and Co., Léd., steel; Stitson, 
fhite and Co., plumbing; Crane-Bennett. 
Lid., plumbing equipment; J. Jeffreys and 
Co., Lid., heating ; Crane-Bennett, , heat- 
ing equipment; Art Pavements, Ltd., floors 
(terrazzo); Jenkins and Co.. Lid., marble ; 
Higgins and Griffiths, electricity ; Birmingham 
Guild, balustrades (iron); Nichols and Jones, 
High Wycombe, furniture; Johnson, Poore 
and Co., Lid, furniture; Waygood Otis, Ltd., 
lift; Muntzer and Son, curtains and carpets; 
T. H. Ball and Co. Lid., mirrors; Crittall 
and Co., windows. 


New Offices, Cradley Heath, Staffs. 

The new office block for Messrs. Ernest 
Stevens, Ltd., manufacturers of “‘ Judge” 
ware, faces practically due south and is 
situated outside the works and facing the 
main eutrance thereto. The plan is designed 
to meet certain requirements of the particular 
business for which it is intended. It pro- 
vides, compactly arranged about a iarge cen- 
tral entrance hall, offices for the principal, 
genera] manager and staff, also a large show- 
room. In tion there is a staff mess-room 
and ample cloak and lavatory accommodation 
for both sexes. The building is faced ex- 
ternally with Dorking hand-made bricks and 
Portland stone. The roof is covered with 
hand-made tiles. In a semi-circular arch 
above the doorway is a sculptured bust of 
a judge (the ‘‘ Judge’’ being the firm’s trade- 
mark), executed by Mr. Courtenay Pollock. 
All rooms are of good proportion and the 
lighting everywhere is excellent. The general 
office has a panelled oak dado. The entrance 
hall is pan to a height of 8 ft. 6 in. and 
the private office to a height of 11 ft. Rub- 
ber flooring has been used for silence, and 
** Acoustikos ’’ has also been used to further 
this end. Artificial lighting is electrical and 
the building is warmed by low-pressure hot- 
water on fhe radiant heat principle—no 
radiators, pipes, or valves being visible. 

The general contractors were Messrs. J. 
and A. Brazier, Lid., of Bromsgrove, and the 
following firms were associated with the 
work tagge, +» ; 
Stourbridge Glazed Brick Co., glazed work 
and sanitary fittings; Haywards, Ltd., sky- 
lights and laylights; Hollis Bros., par- 
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uetry; George Spencer, Moulton and Co. 
ted., rubber flooring; Griffin Foundry, fire- 
laces; Walker and hig door furniture; 
Best and Lloyd, electrical] fittings; Kean and 
Ltd., blinds; Kingfisher, Lid., tabies, 
ecks, etc., and office furniture nerally ; 
Chamberlain, King and Jones, Ltd. special 
chairs, etc.; J. R. Pearson, Litd., gates and 
raiilngs, metal plates and signs; Thomas 
Glover, Birmingham, electrical work ; Parker, 
Winder & Achurch, Ltd., heating; Cullum 
and Co., “‘ Akousticos *’; Dorking Brick (o., 
facing bricks; Birmingham Guild, Ltd., lead 
rainwater heads. 

Messrs. Cherrin and = Stainton, 
FF.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham, are the archi- 


Welsh Tuberculosis Hospital Competition. 


We illustrate this week the first and second 
premiated designs in the competition for the 
Welsh Memoria] T»berculosis Hospital, to be 
erected at Hayes Farm, Sully, near Cardiff. 
A criticism of the designs is on page 823, and 
the award of the assessors is given under 


Competition News, page 822. 


New Recording Studios. 


The new recording studios belonging to the 
hone Company at 3, Abbey-road, St. 
John’s Wood, em the result of years of 
research by a specially trained staff at the 
company’s factory at Hayes, Middlesex. Three 
studios have been built, in order to accom- 
modate the different categories of music which 
have to be recorded from day to day. The 
medium and big studios have large stages, 
the latter having a platform to accommodate 
250 musicians, while the auditorium will cc 
commodate 1,000 people. The walls of these 
studios have been specially designed to give 
correct resonance to all sounds, and to avoid 
any echo. A special system of air cleaning 
and. ventilation has been installed, in order 
that the atmosphere in. each studio shall en- 
sure — and musicians able 
to perform during an iod o year 
under the most The 
warm air is continually washed and _ purified. 
The architects were Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert 
& Partners, and the builders were Messrs. 
George Newton & Hill. 


Lioyds Bank, North Sutton. 

This bank occupies an important position in 
the High-street. The entrance leads to the 
banking hall, with the manager's room at the 
side. Lunple space is arranged for the clerks, 
with cloakroom and lavatory accommodation. 
A staircase leads to the basement, where there 
are the strong room, heating chamber and 
stationery store. There is also a book lift to 
the basement. The building is faced with 
Portland stone and has a roof of green tiles. 
The window frames are in bronze, and in the 

ille over the front door the bank coat of arms 

been incorporated. The entrance doors 
are of highly figured maple butt, and the in- 
terior doors and panelling are African maho- 
gany with ebony and sapeli inlay. The floor 
to the banking hall is paved with Biancola 
in 12-in. squares, and the rest of the floor 1s 


Jarrah wood-block flooring, 

The meral building contractors were 
Messrs. Cropley Bros., a Epsom, and the fol- 
lowing were sub-contractors : — Redpath, 


Brown and Co., Ltd., steelwork ; F. J. Barnes, 
Ltd., Portland stone; Candy and Co., glazed 
roof tiles; Colley, Meikle and Co., heating 
work; W. Hitchins and Co., Ltd., joinery: 
the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., 
Biancola flooring ; G. Johnson Bros., letter'ng; 
the Lawford Asphalte Co., , asphalt 
work; George Johnson, Ltd., book lift_and 
enclosure ; O'Brien, Thomas and Co., Lid., 
sanitary fittings and door furniture; Bratt, 
Colbran and Co., Lid., fireplace in manage! 
office; C. Welstead, Ltd., Croydon, bronze 
windows and grilles; J. H. Heathman, !adder 
to loft; W. Mallinson and Sons, Ltd., Jarrah 
flooring ; St. Dunstan’s, door mat; C. Parsos: 
Reigate, electrical work; Harcourts, !<.. 
electric fittings; the Ratner Safe Co., 1‘. 


door; Brown and Made’y. 
rous plaster cornices. Re 
J. and W.  Hatchard-Smits, 


FF.R.LB.A., are the architects. 
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New Business Premises, 120, Pall Mali, S.W. 
Sm Epwo R.A., Architect. 
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New Business Premises, 120, Pall Mali, 5.W. 


Sm Epwin Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 
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New Offices, Cradley Heath, Staffs. 
CHERRINGTON aND Staryrox, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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New H.M.V. Recording Studio, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Messrs. Watwis, aNp Partners, Architects. 


Lioyds Bank, North Sutton. 


. 3. & W.H. FF R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
DECORATORS 


CONTEMPORARY DECORATION. 


Ar a meeting of this Institute, held on 
Thursday, November 5, at the ~ London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, a 
pepe was read by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, 
F.R.LB.A., Hon. F.LB.D., on Some 
Aspects of Contemporary Decoration.”” The 
President, Mr. Henry G. Dowling, F.R.S.A., 
F.L.B.D., occupied the chair. 

The lecturer said that the whole point of 
pictorial art was that it communicated some- 
thing which could not with equal force be 
spoken or written, and it was only within 
recent that we returned to a 
proper understandi t the pur of 
decoration was and | and 
not to tell a story or point a moral. In its 
origin all art was decorative, that was to 
say, its object was to provide a restful and 
neutral background to eliminate all startling 
and disturbing effects and to subordinate any 
a detail to the general harmony. 

or these reasons the advantages of broad 
masses and low tonalities were appreciated. 
All polished surfaces which reflected the light 
and were, therefors, disturbing, | were 
avoided, and that was why painting in fresco 
and in tempera, tapestry, sculpture in low 
relief, and inlaid surfaces were considered 
of more decorative value than highly var- 
nished paintings separated from their sur- 
’ roundings by elaborate gold frames or 
mounts. 

A glance at the conditions which exist at 
the present time in the world of decoration 
showed that there was no recognised style. 
such as was generally adopted by the artists 
of the eighteenth century, who all accepted 
the classical tradition, but that a number of 
small groups and many individuals were 
working out their own salvation. These 
artists could be roughly divided into two 
camps, supporting opposite aims and aspira- 
tions, 

In one group were to be found the blind 
lovers of everything which savoured of 
archeological accuracy and _ historical 
interest. They inhabited houses which they 
referred to as reproductions and which were 
to us merely incompetent fakes. They sen- 
timentalised over the charm of early English 
half-timber and Tudor panelling. They were 
possessed by a passion for worm-eaten oak, 
dented..pewter and hammered iron. They 
tolerated wa innovations and no compromise 
with degenerate modernity. 

In the —_ camp we found the sup- 
porters of the advanced New Movement, who 
frankly admitted that they intended to break 
completely with the past and to ignore 
everything that had hitherto been accepted. 
They claimed that their point of view was 
the only logical one, and that it represented 
the rational expression of the present age. 
They further added that the future of archi- 
tecture and decoration would follow in the 
direction that they were indicating, and that 
they alone could prophesy the trend of 
artistic pro: ese reformers looked to 
Germany, France and Scandinavia for their 
inspiration, and worshipped at the shrines 
cf Mendelssohn, Le Corbusier and Mallet 
Stevens. The surgical ward and operating 
tleatre, suggestive of hygienic bareness and 
vicompromising sanitation, were the models 
‘or their schemes of interior decoration, from 
~jich were banished all superfluous orna- 
‘entation. §ome of the more puritanical 
‘ellevers in the advanced movement went a 
‘ep further and declared that all decoration 
was futile and unnecessary, the unrelieved 
‘nes of construction alone being logical and 
‘lerefore beautiful, any additional ornament 
being @ mere sentimental concession un- 
worthy of a scientific age. 

Now, he suggested that it was immaterial 
“hich language was selected to express the 
thought 80 long as the individual work itself 
Abbe gy: an element of artistic quality, that 
WOrk and ye to it. it 
was the monopoly of no particular school 7 


group, but was the hall-mark of all true 

works of art of all times and all civilisations, 

and it stamped the efforts of inspired artists 

with superiority which was easily recognised 
all sensitive minds. 

What the future would bring forth Heaven 
only knew, but definite changes always had 
occu: and would occur, and it was 
fatuous for anybody to proclaim that the 
dress, the decoration, or the furniture of the 
future would develop in any particular direc- 
tion. All we could do was to endeavour to 
isolate each individual artistic production 
with a sympathetic understanding of the con- 
ditions under which it had been created and 
the sagen in which it was produced. 

“Do not trouble yourself too much about 
the light of your statue,” said Michael Angelo 
to the young sculptor; ‘the light of the 


public square will test its value.” As we 


could not control the future we might at 
least review the past and gather from it 
lessons that would guide us in the produc- 
tion of our contemporary work. If he had 
insisted on the word “quality” it was be- 
cause he firmly believed that it was only 
from that standpoint that we could judge 
any work of imagination, and that it was 
idle to quarrel over the question whether 
traditionalism or functionalism or any other 
“ism ”’’ was the more suitable vehicle of ex- 
pression. He mentioned this word ‘‘func- 
tionalism "’ as it was the catchword of the 
moment in esthetic circles. He believed it 
to mean that its devotees had adopted a 
formula which insisted on everything being 
gre an outward expression of the fanction 
or which it had been created. This religion 
professed to despise all shams, to sweep awa 
the cobwebs of the past, and to start all 
over again. Like Minerva springing ready- 
armed from the brain of Jupiter, it aspired 
to create a new world complete and indepen- 
dent of all former growth and example. 
No fashion was permanent, and any artist 
whose sole claim to serious consideration was 
his slavish obedience to the passing craze, 
or his desire to thrill and astonish us by his 
originality, would eventually suffer when he 
could no longer represent the last word in 
modernity if the work he had produced was 
void of all the sound qualities which formed 
the foundation of authentic progress. This 
did not imply that the very interesting tran- 
sition through which decorative art was at 
present passing on the Continent, in America, 
and, in a lesser degree, in this country, was 
not without considerable value; on the con- 
trary, no one would deny that much of it 
was vital and truly pro ive. Some of its 
characteristics had co ited from the change 
in the conditions of modern home life, as 
many people now lived in flats and small 
dwellings, owing to the difficulties in dealing 
with the servant problem and the necessity 
of economising in the upkeep of the home. 
Many labour-savin vices and engineer- 
ing improvements had affected the decorative 
treatment of our interiors, and there appeared 
to be a general desire for simplification, re- 
sulting in a reaction against the overcrowd- 
ing of rooms with unwieldy furniture, knick- 
knacks, and useless ornaments. Modern wall- 
lighting had so evolved that in itself it now 
ecnstituted decoration, and many ingenious 
methods of concealing and shading electric 
light had been invented to harmonise with 
curtains and hangings in artificial silk and 
other materials which demanded a plain 
background for their proper display. 
Although many collectors who 
valuable pictures, prints, and books, deplored 
this tendency, it must be admitted that most 
charming effects could be obtained with bare 
walls and plain surfaces. The reaction 


against Victorian overcrowding was long 
overdue, but many beautiful, if unnecessary, 
decorative effects must be sacrificed in this 
desire for simplicity at all costs. There was 
much to be said in favour of this somewhat 


Spartan treatment when it was not pushed to 
extremes, but it rather tended to ignore the 
human emotional factor, and therefore it was 
doubtful whether it would greatly influence 
the future trend of artistic progress. In all 
creative effort we might borrow and adapt, 
but must never merely copy. A servile repro- 
duction which had no relation to our age and 
time was contemptible; it was an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to galvanise a dead body into 
lite. But the votaries of the opposite theory 
who claimed to ignore all that the past could 
teach us were equally in error, and he be- 
lieved the right solution was to steer a middle 
course between the Charybdis of slavish repe- 
tition and the Scylla of uncontrolled licence. 

A study of the history of art showed a 
slow but ever visible evolution, without 
abrupt changes, but always controlled by 
factors which equally affected other spheres 
of intellectual activity. Political influence, 
discoveries of unknown countries, alliances, 
wars and conquests, new materials and 
machinery, financial prosperity or the re- 
verse, all had stamped themselves on the in- 
tellectual. outlook of each succeeding genera- 
tion. This evolution was still in progress. 
We could not escape from our time, and any 
attempt to jump forward, to take a short cut 
and to ignore the lessons of the past would 
only lead to ultimate confusion and failure. 

‘ombinations of form, shape and colour, 
which had always appealed to the human 
emotions, would continue ‘to do so, but a new 
vision could fashion them to suit altered 
requirements. . Fresh harmonies could be 
created, new chords could be struck, but the 
eternal laws which governed design, propor- 
tion and taste must inevitably be 
obeyed, and it was by the intelligent study 
of the qualities which graced the authentic 
works of the past that we must find our 

ide and inspiration in the creation of 
auty and harmony in the setting of our 
present lives. 

A cursory glance at the existing conditions 
in the world of decoration would show that 
no particular style, such as was generally 
followed in the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, was accepted as representing the ideal 
of the present day. It was significant that 
although a large proportion of the work was 
designed by eminent artists and architects, 
much of it was controlled by competent firms 
of decorators and furnishers, while recently 
the departmental stores had also made an 
effort to secure available contracts. These 
organisations had created studios directed by 
artists, many of them ladies, who prepared 
their schemes and supervised the work for 
their customers. Naturally the output of 
these firms had a rather commercial flavour, 
but important decoration contracts were suc- 
cessfully carried out in this way. 

Allowance should be made for the diffieul- 
ties attendant upon all endeavours to raise 
the level of artistic accomplishment in the 
world of to-day, where industrial and eco- 
nomic circumstances were apt to impose con- 
ditions which were antagonistic to the crea- 
tion of beauty in the products of industry. 
Beauty had, to a certain extent, been 
destroyed by machinery, and it was for us 
to recreate it. In former times, before the 
advent of the factory, if one required an in- 
expensive article it was offered plain and 
unadorned. To-day, our cheapest utensils 
were covered with bad ornament, stamped 
on them to cover the defects of their con- 
struction, and it was almost impossible to 
discover in our shops and stores any object 
which was plain and at the same time inex- 

nsive. When aJl ornament was applied b 

and it gave added value to the thing it 
adorned. He suggested that the reason for the 
lifelessness of much of our English decora- 
tion was the lack of scholarly knowledge in 
the equipment of our art students, whose 
work was too often of a timid and uninspired 
character. portunity and example must 
be given to educate on a broad basis and for 
all the different trades if we were to have 
the best artists and craftsmen for industry 
which the country could produce, 

The Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators had done, and was still doing, 
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much to encourage the 
craftsman, and ite examp 
lowed all over the country by similar institu- 


artist and 
be fol- 


tions, whose pu should be to promote a 
better understanding of the educational value 
of decoration. There was no lack of 
skilled labour in this country, and the repu- 
tation for good solid workmanship, for which 
British goods were renowned, still survived, 
but the outward form given to many of our 
products in their essentially decorative side 
was often inferior and commonplace and 
below the standard set by craftsmen in the 
manipulation of their materials. 

We must return to the understanding that 
decoration had a considerable influence on 
our health and mental outlook. We all knew 
the psychological effect of cheerful surround- 
ings on invalids and children, and the back- 

of our daily lives was reflected in 
our thoughts and actions to a d which 
was hardly realised, oven ix thie noe at 
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medical progress. Good art was of supreme 
importance. It was an instinctive attempt 
to add to the material necessities of life an 
element of the spiritual and, therefore, the 
everlasting. If change did not always spell 
progress, neither would slavish worship of 
past standards lead to anything but stagna- 
tion. The end in view was not denia] but 
interpretation, not destruction but recon- 
struction, and this with the very methods 
and principles hitherto in use. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show a 
number of lantern slides of the work of living 
artists, architects and decorators. 

A discussion followed, which was taken 
part in by the President, Professor 8. D. 
Adshead, Mr. Ashby Tabb, Mrs. Lanchester, 
Mr. Hugh Davies, Mr. Charles Pears and 
Mr. Last. The lecturer — replied, a 
vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. A. 
ea and seconded by Captain F. R. 

ray. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


PLACES OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ar a meeting of the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects and 
Surveyors, held at Sheffield on November 12, 
a lecture was given by Mr. W. Milburn, 
BSc., F.R.LB.A. F.S.L, on “ Places of 
Public Entertainment.” The lecturer said 
that places of public entertainment comprised 
theatres for performance of 

lays, concert ls, kinemas, dance Ss, 

exhibitions or other premises used 

for public entertainment. Having dealt with 
the Acts relating to such ises, the lec- 
turer said in their design and construc- 
tion the primary consideration to be kept in 
view was the safety of the public, ormers 
and staff. The first factor which affected 
this aim was the site of the building. The 
ideal site, which, however, was not alwa 
attainable, was an island site with thoroug. 

ui at premises should abut upon 
a have frontages of adequate length to two 
or more thoroughfares. The frontages, 
in ial circumstances, must form about 
oneal of the the site of 
the building, and must i ision 
of from tier or 
to two or more thoroughfares. The thorough- 
fares were to be of such widths as would 
enable the who were to be accommo- 
dated to disperse rapidly in the event of fire 
or panic, and as would afford facilities for 
the approach of fire appliances. were 
exceptions to this rule in cases where 
there was no stage to the building, and the 
numbers accommodated were under 2,000, it 
being permissible for the premises to abut 
only upon one thoroughfare, provided open 
passage-ways of certain definite widths were 
provided around the remainder of the pre- 
mises. The ways had to be open to 
the sky, they must remain under the com- 
plete contro] of the licensee, and they should 
not be overlooked by windows from adjoin- 
ing premises at a height of less than ft. 
In considering the suitability of a site, the 
L.C.C, aleo had regard to the liability of con- 
gestion of the adjoining streets, to the adja- 
cent fire risks, and to the proximity of other 
places of entertainment or assembly. 

In regard to construction, the ey of 
licensing authorities required that floors, 
tiers and roofs of the premises should be 
entirely of fire-resisting materials. Al] doors 
and openings approved by the licensing 
authority for the p o — from the 
premises, and all such doors from the ‘ 
and dressing-rooms, had to be = indi- 
cated by the word “ exit ’’ in block letters, 
as a rule not less than 7 in. high. The L.C.C. 
were most particular that doors and openings, 
other than exits in sight of the audience, 
should not resemble exits, and did not 
permit notices bearing the words, ‘‘ No Exit,” 
to be provided. 

The L.C.C. except in excep- 
tional circumstances, did not permit the 

more than = tiers of seating 


mises to have 
above the stalls floor, and maximum slope 


rer for a tier was 35 degrees. The 
eight between floor and ceiling must in no 
es be less than 10 ft. The floor of the 

ighest part of the stalls must not be more 
than 6 in. above the level of the street at the 
principal entrance thereto, and the lowest part 
of the floor of the stalls must not be more 
than 15 ft. below the level of the street at the 
principal entrance thereto. 

Two separate exits had to be provided from 
each tier, or floor, which accommodated not 
more than 500 persons, and where a tier or 
floor accommodated more than 500 persons an 
additional exit had to be provided for every 
250 or part of 250 persons above 500. Two 
of the exits for each tier or floor had to 
deliver into different thoroughfares or ways. 
When the tier or floor accommodated more 
than 300 persons, the width of each exit had 
to be at least 5 ft. In the case of a tier 
which was 40 ft. or more above pavement 
level, the width of the exits provided had to 
- = per cent. in excess of the normal stan- 

rd. 


In the case of theatres and music-halls, 
where the principal fire risk was on the stage, 
some of the exits from each part of each 
tier or floor had to be placed in positions 
remote from the stage. The L.C.C. regula- 
tions required staircases to have flights of 
not more than sixteen, or fewer than three 
steps each. Treads had to be not less than 
11 in. wide, the risers not more than 6 in. 
high. All exit doors had to open outwards, 
and be fitted with automatic bolts. The 
L.C.C. required the seating area assigned 
to each person, where backs were provided 
to the seats, to be 2 ft. 4 in. deep, and 
1 ft. 8 in. wide when arms were provided. 
Gangways were to be not less than 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and no seat was to be more than 10 ft. 
from a gangway unless the seatway between 
the seating was more than 12 in. wide, 

The stage had to be separated from the 
auditorium by a brick proscenium wall, 
carried at least 3 ft. above the roof. The 
L.C.C, required that the safety curtain 
had to have arrangements for pouring water 
upon the side which was nearest the stage. 
The L.C.C. also required exits to be Tro- 
videa for on each side of the stage. The 
roof over the stage was to be provided with 
a lantern light equal to the base of one- 
sixth of the area of the stage. The side 
glazing had to be not more than 1-12th in. 
thick, and the sides had to be capable of 
being opened to an extent equal to the 
superficial area at the base of the lantern. 
These sides had to open automatically by 
the cutting of a cord, or fusing of a link. 
Flies and grid had to be of fire-resisting 
material, and adequate means of escape to 
the open air had to be provided. Scenery 
had to be counterweighted and hung on 
wire ropes. 

Dressing-rooms had to be separited from 
the remainder of the premises by fire-resist- 

walls, and a ventilated lobby had to be 
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provided betewen the stage and dressing. 
room block, such lobby being fitted with 
self-closing five-resisting doors. All fittings 
in dressing-rooms had, as far as practicable, 
to be fire resisting. 

Cinematograph enclosures had to entered 
from, and ventilated direct to the open air, 
and had to be provided with a window or 
skylight. A separate rewinding room was to 
be provided. Alternative means of escupe 
had to be provided from the cinematograph 
enclosure and rewinding room. 


With regard to fire protection arrange. 
ments, hydrants had to be supplied, con. 
nected direct to the mains in sui‘able 
positions. Automatic sprinklers were pro- 
vided to the stage and stage basement, pro- 
perty rooms and carpenter’s shop. The 
authorities usually required for theatres 
direct telephonic communication with the 
nearest fire brigade. station. 

With regard to lighting, all portions of 
the premises to which the public had access 
had to be provided with two independent 
systems of lighting. The lighting by one 
of the tw> systems was accepted as the 
safety lighting” required by the regula- 
tions dated July 30, 1923, under the Cine- 
matograph Act, 1909. The total lighting 
under the two systems was referred to by 
the L.C.C. as the “ minimum” lighting. 
So far as the auditorium was concerned, 
this might be reduced or extinguished if 
switches were installed in positions from 
which a clear view of the audience could 
be obtained, or if an operator stood by each 
switch until the minimum lighting was 
restored. 

The L.C.C. required that all parts of the 
premises occuped by the performers 
or staff should be warmed. The 
was to be capable of maintaining in occu: 
ied building a minimum temperature of 55 

. Fahr. when the outdoor temperature 
was 30 deg. Fahr. Rooms in which boilers 
and such apparatus were provided had to be 
eutered direct from the open air, and had 
not to communicate with the remainder of 
the premises. 

The L.C.C. required 
capable of providing a supp: outdoor 
rate of I, cubic feet per 

rson hour. The ventilation had to be 
y mechanical plant, with, if required, ex- 
were to be m an efficient air 
or filter was to be installed. The stage had 
to be so ventilated that a current of air 
could not be drawn from it to the auditoriam. 

Lift shafts had to be ventilated from she 
highest point direct to the outside air. The 

mings at the different levels were ¢D- 
fire-resisting doors, with interlock- 


devices. 

a conclusion, in spite of all the thought 
and care which was devoted to render places 
of public entertainment safe for the public, 
there still remained the human element to con- 
trol, and the risk of panic. The sudionss 
should have confidence in the building, 
know that everything possible had been done 
for their safety, and that in any circum- 
stances there was no need to take panic oF 
alarm. It was desirable to familiarise them 
with all exits, so that they had knowledge 
of egress other than by the way they entered. 
The system in some American cities of num- 
bering the exits and printing on the pro- 
grammes plans of the floors and tiers shen 
the exits was a step in this direction, for 
even only a few members of the audience 
studied the plans they would, if an oe 
gency arise, be able to guide sections © . 
audience away from the building. Piers © 
the building placed in the foyers, or other 
public places, showing the exits and su 
rounding streets. might also be of advantage, 

Finally, the more simple the planning Ai 
design of the building so that the pavie 


ld easily grasp and understand their way 
risk there would be of 

was 
tern slides showing various theatre, cine™® 
and exhibition buildings. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting of the recently formed 
National Federation of Bridge and Structural 
Engineers held at Artillery House, West- 
minster, ti various economic problems 
facing the industry were discussed, including 
fair terms and conditions ot contracts with 
public authorities. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to consider tariff proposals. 


SOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS. 


Under the auspices of the South Wales In- 
stitute of Architects (Central Branch) and 
the Institute of Builders (South ales 
Branch), a lantern lecture on ‘‘ Modern 
Sculpture ” was —_ in the lecture theatre 
of the Engineers’ Institute, Cardiff, on Thurs- 
day, November 12, by Mr. W. Aumonier, 
Vice-President of the Master Carvers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. E. Turner, J.P., presiding 
over a large attendance. 

The lecturer dealt with modern sculpture 
not only in America and Great Britain, but 
also in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Hollan q 
Germany, Austria, France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugo-Slavia, and referred to a number 
of the more extreme examples which have 
been so much discussed in recent times, in- 
cluding Epstein’s Genesis.” He suggested 
that the public should not condemn experi- 
ment in Aiea without careful thought, 
and ex i that while modernist examples 
naturally varied in type and quality, many 
of them were undoubtedly the result of a 
genuine effort on the part of able sculptors to 
express themselves more fully than they 
found possible on traditional lines. He drew 
attention, however, to the great importance 
of a full and scholarly training on traditional 
lines as a necessary preliminary to later efforts 
in whatever direction these might develop. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was pro- 

d by Mr. J. Herbert Jones, F.R.1.B.A., 

resident of the South Wales Institute of 

Architects, seconded by Mr. W. 8S. Purchon, 
and carried with acclamation. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


A meeting arranged by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings (Windmill 
Section) has been held at Harewoods, Out- 
wood, near Redhill, the residence of Mr. 
Theodore Lloyd, when an appeal was ar- 
ranged in an effort to preserve what is 
claimed to be England’s oldest windmill. 
Mr. Lloyd produced the original deed relat- 
ing to the building of the mill in 1665. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc said it was as much 
the civie duty of those who valued this 
country and its possessions to preserve its 
windmills and other old landmarks as to 
preserve its own literature and works of art. 
This was not a readily accepted view, for 
the reason that windmills were not economic 
propositions, and were highly perishable. 
His own mill in Sussex, at Shipley, called 
for a tax of £16 a year, while repairs which 
followed a storm two years ago cost £200. 
He paid that amount as he would pay for 
the restoration of a picture, regarding the 
mill as an important though unremunera- 
tive amenity. Could the windmill be re- 
started as an institution? He would be de- 
ceiving his audience if he were to say that 
the windmill would take its old place in 
social life, but it might possibly rise from 
the dead. _ What had killed the windmill 
was the high capitalistic centralisation of 
all production in our day not only with the 
windmill, but with the book and the drama, 
and a few other things. It was just pos- 
sible that the movement for using English 
bread and English flour might have the 
efiect of restarting those windmills. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING. 
At the Paris Congress of this Association, 
which is to take place from May 19 to 24, 
— following themes will be dealt 


ist Theme : Stability and strength of struc- 
tural members subjected to compression and 
bending.—({1) Introductory report, (2) Ques- 
tion of the buckling of straight bars with 
non-central or transverse ing. (3) The 
buckling of the webs of members subjected 
to compression. (4) The buckling of the webs 
of plate girders subjected to bending. 

d Theme: Slabs in reinforced concrete 
structures.—(1) Introductory Rect- 
angular slabs, supported on all sides. (3) 
“* Mushroom" systems. (4) Slabs and struc- 
tures with thin 

eme: Welding in steel structural 
work.—(1) General rt. (2) Strength, cal- 
culation ae —— form of welded steel 
constructions. (3) Experience gained in prac- 
tice (including economy effected). (4) Sw: 
bination of riveted welded connections. 
4th Theme: Large girder bridges in rein- 
forced concrete. 

Sth Theme : namics of bridges.—({1) 
General report. (2) Apparatus for causing 
and for measuring vibration. (3) Calculation 
of the influence of moving loads on structures. 

6th Theme : Development of the statics’ of 
reinforced concrete, with rd to the pro- 
perties of the material .—(1) Introduc- 
pie report. (2) Elasticity and plasticity. (3) 
Infiuence of shrinkage. 

7th Theme: Girders in conjunction with 
concrete.—(1) Introductory report. (2) Com- 
posite columns (steel supports surrounded by 
concrete or by reinforced concrete). (3) 
Girders, combined with concrete or reinforced 
concrete, subjected to bending. 

8th Theme: Research concerning building 
ground, 

Further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretariat, International Associa- 
tion for Bridge and Structural Engineering, 
Federal Polytechnical University, Zurich, to 
which address applications for membership 
may also be made, as well as to the delegates 
or national organisation of the country 
concerned. The names and addresses of the 
delegates for England are: Mr. 8. Bylander. 
26, Burlington-street, London, W.1; 
Major R. F. Maitland, of the In- 
stitution of Structural Engineers, 10, Upper 
Belgrave-street, London, S8.W. 


REFEREES’ (LANDLORD AND TENANT 
AOT, 1927) ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual gereral meeting of the 
Referees’ (Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927) 
Association, held on Thursday, November 5, 
at the Law Society’s Hall, Chancery-lane, 
there was a very large attendance of re- 
ferees. Mr. S. P. J. Merlin, chairman of 
the Association, presiding, pointed out that 
the Association in March last unani- 
mously adopted the report upon “ The 
Working of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1927,’’ drawn up by their hon. secretary, Mr 
L. G. H. Horton-Smith. That had been 
published in the following May, and one 
of the legal papers had stated in terms that 
“the author by his drafting of the report 
and the Referees’ Association by unani- 
mously adopting and issuing it had per- 
formed a valuable public service.” The 
Association, he said, must continue in its 
endeavour to be of tse to the public, for 
whose interests alone it existed. And yet 
at every turn the referees found themselves 
confronted with the difficulty that the Act 
provided no scheme upon which the com- 
pensation for goodwill thereby accorded was 
to be calculated. In those circumstances 
the committee of the association had con- 
sidered it desirable that the referees should 


endeavour to work out some uniform scheme . 


for themselves, within the Act, with 
especial reference to the “ Capitalisation of 
Goodwill”? whereunder each and all of 
them, when sitting as referees, might work 
upon some common basis of principle. To 
that end they had invited one of their num- 
ber, Mr. J. George Head, F.S.1., on account 
of his wide e ience alike as a valuer 


and as a referee, and with whose opinions 
they were already in general agreement, to 
draft a scheme for the consideration of 


841 


the association, with a view (if agreed) to 
its general adoption by them all. 

Mr. J. G. Head, at the outset of his ad 
dress, pointed out that the establishment, 
if possible, of a definite scientific basis 
whereon the necessary calculations for the 
purposes of the Act should in each case be 
made was an urgent and indeed a vital need 
of to-day, in the interests not only of the 
referees but also of that vast public through- 
out the land already affected or to be 
affected by the provisions of the Act. The 
paper which he proceeded to read to the 
meeting travelled over both ‘* Compensation 
for Goodwill,’ under Section 4 of the Act, 
and the proper length of term in connection 
with “New Leases,” under Section 5. Nor 
did it fail to give due consideration to 
** Compensation for Improvements ” under 
the earlier sections of the Act. The lec 
turer said he had found himself able, he 
thought, to reduce the first to an almost 
absolute science. There had been a diversity 
of methods of calculation 6f compensation 
put before him in his capacity of referee. 
These had led, on examination, to such in- 
congruous results that it was obvious that 
they could not all be right; and yet it was 
equally obvious that the public should be 
enabled to feel that, whoever the referee, 
he would at least be guiding himself by the 
same pripriple aa his brother referees. The 
lecturer then dealt with such various 
methods of calculation for compensation, 
showing (with tables) the varying results 
cbtained therefrom, and then explained the 
fallacies underlying all save the one which, 
after fullest consideration, he ventured to 
commend to the association for adoption. 


With regard to the length of term for 
“new leases,” so much discretion was left 
to the tribunal by the Act that he felt it 
difficult to reduce this matter to any strict 
scientific basis, though it was possible to say 
that the new lease must at least be of a 
term not less than would suffice to enable 
the tenant to earn in continued occupation 
of the premises the statutory compensation 
to which (had he sought it) he would have 
been entitled under Section 4, leaving the 
tribunal to extend the term beyond that 
to the utmost that in its discretion seemed 
right in the circumstances of each case, 
subject always to the statutory maximum 
of fourteen years. 

A discussion ensued, and finally it was 
moved by Mr. J. A. Weir-Johnston, seconded 
by Mr. 8. Carlile Davis, of Plymouth, and 
unanimously carried, that, subject to an 
addition suggested by Mr. Edgar Foa in 
reference to new leases, Mr. Head’s address 
be printed and a copy presented to every 
member of the Association, for the 
convenience and assistance of all. 

Mr. Dendy Watney, P.P.8.1., the honorary 
treasurer, presented the accounts of the 
year, which were duly . The Associa- 
tion, he said, was doing a great deal of use- 
ful public work, and could do more did funds 
but allow. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, stated that 
the Association’s su tions for amend- 
ments of the County Court Rules under the 
Act were now before the Rules Committee, 
adding that the Association would soon be 
called upon to est necessary amend 
ments of the Act. To that end he asked all 
members to send any suggestions for that 

urpose to the hon. secretary, Mr. L. G. H. 

orton-Smith, at 4, Paper Buildings, 
Temple, E.C.4. 

The officers and other nine members of 
the committee of management for the en- 
suing year were then re-elected as follows : 
Chairman, Mr. 8S. P. J. Merlin, barrister; 
hon. secretary, Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smith, 
barrister; hon. treasurer, Mr. Dendy 
Watney, P.P.S.I. Committee: Mr. J. A. K. 
Ferne, solicitor (Stockport); Mr. Edgar Foa, 
yvarrister ; Mr. J. George Head, F.S.I.; Mr. L. 
S. Holmes, solicitor (Liverpool); Mr. E. H. 
Leeder, F.S.1. (Swansea); Mr. G. C, R. Mar- 
shall, solicitor; Sir Edwin Savill, O.B.E., 
P.P.S.I.; Mr. Percival F. Tuckett, F.S.1. ; 
and Mr. J. A. Weir-Johnston, barrister. 
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“ CONTRACTS ” 


was delivered be. 


A Lecrurg on this subject 
fore the London branch of the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors at 
1, Wilbraham-place, 8.W.1, recently, the lec- 
turer being Mr. W. T. Creswell, barrister-at- 


law. Mr. A. E. Mander, chairman of the 
Branch, presided. 

The lecturer said he had better, before 
dealing more particularly with building 
say somethi about contracts 


that one person possessed a 
others a duty not to violate that right. 
if one person had entered into a contract 
with another it was the former’s duty to 

rform his part of it. If he neglected to 
S so, and, in fact, failed to perform his part 
of it—in other words, if he did what was 
called ‘‘ breaking a contract "—there was a 
breach of the contract which might violate 
the other’s right, thereby neglecting his duty 
and doing something which caused the other 
dama In that case the injured party had 
a right of action, and the right of action 
generally was for breach of the contract. But, 
of course, to be entitled to bring an action 
for breach of a contract, the injured party 
must be a party to it, or must at least be 
= assignee of one of the original parties to 

If two people made an nt, then that 
was something which the State would enforce. 
There were two essentials of every contract 
which were probably the most important. 
First of all, t both ies should mean 
and agree to the same thing. It often hap- 
pened that one of the parties was able to 
prove that when the contract was entered 
into he did not mean, and did not understand, 
what the contract in fact said. The law said 
that everybody was expected to understand 
the law, and that a written and signed con- 
tract was something signed by the parties 
with their eyes open. 

Another matter to which attention might 
usefully be drawn was, that conduct played a 
very great part in the formation of contracts, 
especially in the formation of contracts for 
extra works over and beyond works contem- 
vlated in a building contract. These were 
in many instances new contracts. Most build- 
ing contracts provided for extras, though not 
all. But what were extras? He would give 
an example. Take a contract to build a 
house. e contract might entitle the archi- 
tect to order extras in connection with the 
building of that house, i.e., to do certain 
things. But that did not entitle him to order 
@ garage as an extra. If he did, it was a 
new contract. Many architects thought they 
were entitled to give an order for anything. 
as, and by way of, an extra. 


There was just a word or two to be said 
about the offer. There must first be an offer to 
every contract. It might be made orally or, 
of course, it might be made in writing, but 
the offer must be communicated. An in- 
vitation to tender for a limited or open com- 

ition was, of course, not an offer. The 
invitation was an offer to negotiate, to barter, 
to bargain, to chaffer. It was nothing more 
than that. The offer was the tender actually 
received in the case of a building contract. 
With rd to the words which sometimes 
1 8a on an invitation to tender, some- 
thing to the effect that the lowest or an 
ten would not necessarily be soiagied, 
well, there was no harm in putting them in, 
but there was no necessity for them being 
there. Because before there was any 
question of a contract being fixed up 
between two parties, there must 
an acceptance of the offer, and that 

tance of the offer must be com- 
municated to the offeror. There was one 
important point about that which architects 
should always remember, because they. as 
agents, were. often able to accept a tender; 
not always, of course, but they might be 
put in that position. When they did accept, 
their acceptance must be communicated, but 


in accepting it they must not introduce any 
new terms into their acceptance, no new 
terms whatsoever. It had to be remembered 
that when a tender was received, when an 
offer was received, the offeror had the 
right te revoke it right up to the time of 

tance. If the acceptor could prove 
that he had ted a letter of acceptance, 
that proof did not help him in the slightest 
if he introduced a new term into the accept- 
ance. By so doing he put himself into the 
position of the offeror. The contractor who 
tendered was in the position to say ‘‘ No, I 
will not go on’ with this, I will not be bound 
by my offer because you have introduced a 
new term into it.’ And the question for 
him was whether he should now be the 
acceptor. 


A contract was more important than one 
at first imagined, because it was something 
which the State would enforce. But the 
State was not quite content to leave the 
matter where he, the lecturer, had left it. 
Some contracts required certain other essen- 
tials to them to make them binding, and one 
of the most important essentials was, that 
there must be something in the nature of a 
consideration. The consideration _ itself 
might be quite an inadequate considera- 
tion, but it must be there. There was 
one famous case, and the parties in the case 
might be called A and B, A, on behalf of 
his principal, gave to B ‘‘ the first refusal ”’ 
of the sale of the house. B was allowed 
something like seven days in which to make 
up his mind about it, and before the seventh 
day B discovered that A had sold it, that 
was to say, sold the house to someone else. 
Hearing of the sale, B posted a letter of 
acceptance and then brought an action for 
“‘ specific performance of the contract,” 
but he did not succeed, because there was no 
consideration mentioned in the “first re 
fusal ’’ which B relied on. 


The consideration must always be present 
in a simple contract. There need not be any 
consideration present when the contract is by 
deed. There were two further essentials to 
some contracts. There must be something 
written or the contract must be by deed. 
An instance was where there was a sale of 
an interest in land. It was not always easy 
to say whether a building contract was an 
interest in land, but if there was an interest 
in land included in it, then there must be 
something in writing. That requirement had 
existed since the time when ‘the Statute of 
Frauds came into force, and it was re-enacted 
in the Law of Property Act of 1925. 


Architects needed assistance more often 
than might be thought. Many thought they 
did not work under a contract at all until 
they needed assistance in the recovery of 
their fees, when they must, of course, prove 
a contract. Unfortunately, in recovering 
their fees they were often met with a counter- 
claim for damages for negligence. Negli- 
gence was, quite shortly put, doing somethin 
that ought not to have been done, or no 
doing something which ought to have been 
done. Many architects thought it was only in 
respect of things that they had done they 
were to be held liable for negligence. They 
thought of the acts of commission rather than 
of omission. An architect could never be hit 
for negligence if he could show he had used 
the usual care, skill and diligence, and had 
acted honestly and as was expected of a man 
who called himself an architect and sur- 
veyor. He was not called upon to show any 
particular expert skill over and above what 
was usual in the profession. What he had 
to ask himself was: ‘‘ Have I dealt with this 
work as I would conduct my own business? ”’ 


It had to be remembered that if the archi- 
tect wished to claim fees not previously 
agreed, he was only entitled to claim what 
were reasonable. ere was no law which 
laid down in such instances that the archi- 
tect was entitled to any particular scale 
of fees, and his (the lecturer’s) advice was 
to fix up a contract before commencing, and 
so know where one stood. 
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one would have to be satisfied with a claim 
made on the basis of a quantum meruit. 

Some contracts must be under seal. For 
instance, a corporation, unless it was a com. 
pany under the Companies Act, 1929, could 
only contract under seal, except for matters 
of everyday occurrence or urgent necessity, 
A case in point was Nixon against the Erith 
Urban District Council in 1924. Under the 
Public Health Act of 1875 an urban 
authority must contract under seal when 
over £50. Nixon, a quantity surveyor, did 
work for the Erith Urban District Council: 
the question of the amount of the fees wag 
not in dispute. The architect had agreed 
them, but the authorities simply pleaded the 
section on Nixon bringing an action to re- 
cover his fees. He did not succeed. He 
went to the Appeal Court, but there again 
he failed, simply because Nixon had not a 
contract under seal with the Erith Urban 
District Council, although he had done the 
work and they got the benefit of it. 


There must be the capacity to contract, 
Obviously that brought in infants, lunatics 
and drunkards, and so on. An infant, of 
course, could not contract unless it was for 
necessaries. There were, of course, con- 
tracts which were illegal, and there were 
other kinds of contracts, contracts which 
were entered into under violence or duress, 
such as where some violence was used to 
make a party sign. Of course, those were 
contracts which were voidable, and there 
were contracts, too, that were obtained by 
undue influence, and there were more of 
those contracts than one imagined: they 
were also voidable. 


Worthy of attention were two other kinds 
of contracts. One was a contract which was 
entered into by misrepresentation on one 
party’s side. There must be always two 
parties at least to a contract, and if there 
was misrepresentation, then, of course, that 
was a contract which was voidable by the 
other party to it if he wished. On the 
other hand he could keep the party, who 
made the misrepresentation, to the contract. 
With regard to misrepresentation it was 
just as well to have a homely definition of 
it: it was really an innocent statement of 
what was untrue. Another kind of contract 
which was sometimes entered into was one 
which was fraudulent. Fraud was often 
pleaded in contracts. But one had to be 
very careful about pleading fraud. Fraud 
was a wilful statement of what was untrue 
or a fraudulent concealment of the truth. 
Generally speaking, where there was fraud, 
the contract could be rescinded; and usually 
the party who had been defrauded, if fraud 
is proved, could claim damages; not always, 
but, generally speaking, it was so. An 
architect did not, he hoped, commit fraud, 
but it was curious that in some instances 
it was necessary for a contractor, to 
show that there was fraud if he, the 
architect, failed to certify. There was 
a case on the particular point. It was 
the case of Kellett against the New Mills 
Urban District Council in 1900. In a 
building contract the architect’s certificate 
was a condition precedent to payment to 
the builder, and the architect had not 
addressed himself to the matter at all, 
and would not certify. There was no fraud 
alleged, but the Court gave in favour of 
the contractor, and that he could recover 
without a certificate finding in effect that 
there was fraud on the part of the architect 
in not certifying. 

The usual and happy way for a contract 
to end was by its being performed ; and then, 
of course, it was discharged. There could 
be a discharge of the contract by mutual 
agreement of the parties. It was pee 
possible also that a contract was impossible 
of performance. Unless the parties ©o" 


agree about that the only place one could 
get the matter 
an arbitration clause) was 
Court. 
putes in building 
go in every instance to 


decided (unless there ws 
by going ‘o the 
When one was dealing with ‘is 
contracts one could not 
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architects and builders thought they could. 
But an arbitration clause generally stopped 
them going to the Court. Read the contract! 
Many architects and builders did not read 
the contract. Once forms of contracts (such 
as the R.I.B.A. form) were settled it. was 
not wise to alter them without legal assist 
ance. If one struck out anything, the Court 
always assumed that one knew what one 
was doing. If one put something there in 
ink, in construing it, the Court would look 
with favour on what had been put in, in 
ink. We knew that the law in respect to 
building contracts was that all the docu- 
ments forming part of the contract should 
be construed together. The law was plain; 
where bills of quantities formed part of the 
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contract (on the authority of Patman 
and Fotheringham v. Pilditch in 1904) they 
represented what the contractor con- 
tracted to do, and one could call upon him 
te do no more. Whereas if there were 
no bills of quantities in the contract, then 
it became a question of what was in the 
minds vf the parties at the outset. Archi- 
tects were well aware that there were very 
few specifications or drawings or 
documents of a building contract which 
gave sufficient detailed information to a con- 
tractor. Nevertheless, if bills of quantities 
did not form part of the contract the 
contractors could be called upon to do what 
was originally contemplated by the parties 
so as to finish the contract work. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT ACT 


IMPROVEMENTS AND CONSENT. 


An important decision under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1927, has: been delivered 
in the recent case Balls Bros., Ltd., ». Sin- 
clair (Weekly Notes, May 30). By a lease 
dated April 2, 1930, the plaintiffs had leased 
certain shop premises to the defendants for 
21 years from. March 25, 1930. As far as can 
be gathered from the present brief report, 
before and after the defendants had taken pos- 
session negotiations had taken place between 
the parties as to certain works the defendants 
desired to carry out, including the erection 
of a new shop front, but the plaintiffs had 
not approved these proposals, and in the ab- 
sence of approval the works had been executed 
by the defendant, but at some subsequent 
date the defendants wishing to underlet part 
of the premises, which consisted of a shop and 
the first floor above it and the first floor 
above other adjoining shop premises, and to 
make certain structural alterations therein, 
applied to the plaintiffs for a licence, which 
was refused after certain terms had been dis- 
cussed between the parties but not agreed to, 
and as the defendants threatened tocarry out 
the alteration without consent the plaintiffs 
had taken these proceedings to obtain an in- 
junction. 

The point for decision was whether section 
19, sub-section (2) of the Act applied to the 
case, that is to say, whether a term must be 
implied that the consent shall not unrea- 
sonably be withheld. The sub-section pro- 
vides: ‘In all leases whether made before 
or after the commencement of this Act con- 
taining a covenant or condition or agreement 
against the making of improvements without 
licence or consent, such covenant, ete., shall 
te deemed notwithstanding any express con- 
dition to the contrary to be subject to a 

roviso that such licence or consent is not to 
be unreasonably withheld; but this proviso 
does not preclude the right to require as a 
condition of such licence or consent the pay- 
meut of a reasonable sum in respect of any 
damage or diminution in the value of the 

remises, or any neighbouring premises be- 
onging to the landlord, and ot any legal or 
olner expenses properly incurred in connec- 
tion ith such licence or consent, nor in 
the case of an improvement which does aot 
add to the letting value of the holding, does 
it preclude the right to require as a con- 
dition of such licence ur consent where such 
requirement would be reasonable, an under- 
taking on the part of the tenant to reinstate 
the premises in the condition in which they 
were before the improvement was executed.” 

The lease contained a covenant by the de- 
fendants not to make any addition or altera- 
tion to the premises (save certain specified 
alierations or additions), except such as might 
he authorised from time to time by writing, 
nor to cut, maim or injure any of the w 
o timbers, and there was also a covenant 
not to assign or underlet without written con- 
sent, 

The court, in giving judgment, said that 
alterations and included 
ments, and the question whether a particular 
alteration effected an improvement was a ques- 
tion of fact (Lilley and Skinner v, Crump 
(1929, 73), “ itérs’ Journal,” 366), and if 


it was found as a fact that the alteration was 
an improvement, then to that extent the 
covenant would come within section 19, sub- 
section (2), and thus it must be read as pro- 
viding that consent would not be withheld 
unreasonably, Then the court considered what 
was the point of view to be assumed on the 
question whether an alteration constituted an 
unprovement. Was it from that of the land- 
lord, or that of the tenant, or of both? The 
court held that the answer to this question 
was contained in the sub-section itself, for it 
had been proved that so far as the tenant 
was concerned it was an improvement, and 
though from the landlord’s point of view it 
was not, under the sub-section the latter was 
amply ‘protected, as he could take an under- 
taking from the tenant to reinstate at the end 
of the term. 


The court further intimated that in its 
opinion it was not incumbent upon the tenant 
to point out to the landlord that what he 
(the tenant) p to do was an improve- 
ment nor to call attention to the Act; the 
landlord must be presumed to have known of 
it. Nor was it necessary for the tenant to 
make an offer to reinstate. The court held 
the consent in this case to have been un- 
reasonably withheld, and that the alteration 
could in fact have been made without any 
further to the plaintiffs, and the 
claim of the plaintiffs failed. 


It may be well to call attention here to 
section 3 of the Act, which provides machinery 
whereby tenants of business premises, as de- 
fined in section 17, who desire to make im- 
provements on the premises can take steps 
to get the improvement certified by the tri- 
bunal if satisfied that the improvement “ is 
of such a nature as to be calculated to add 
to the letting value of the holding at the 
termination of the tenancy and is reasonable 
to the character thereof and will not diminish 
the value of any other property belonging to 
the same owner,” and also that, when notice 
under this section has been served on the 
landlord and he does not lodge an objection 
within the specified tume, it is lawful for the 
tenant to execute the improvement according 
to the plans served on the landlord and he 
may call upon the landlord to furnish a certi- 
ficate that the improvement has been duly 
executed. The distinctions between this sec- 
tion and section 19 are that whereas section 3 
eccurs in Part I. and applies only to business 
premises, and premises used for professional 
purposes, section 19 occurs in Part Il. and is 
general in its application, except for leases of 
agricultural holdings; that the nature of the 
improvement is more precisely prescribed in 
section 3, whereas under section 19 the con- 
sideration is whether or not the refusal to 
license or consent has under the circum- 
stances of the case been unreasonably with- 
held; but lastly, and this is far the most im- 
portant distinction, that if the procedure pro- 
vided in section 3 is adopted, then a claim 
can be made in respect of the improvement, 
whereas, as is shown by the section itself, 
this is not the case under section 19, sub- 


section . (2). 


Beatrix Lyal) for the vice-c 


OBITUARY 


At Monday evening’s meeting of the 
R.1LB.A. the Hon, Secretary announced with 
a“ regret the death of the following mem- 

rs: 

H. W. Chatters, Fellow, 1902, transferred to 
class of Honoraty Associates, 1919. 

M. Latham, LL.D., Mus.B., D.L., J.P., 
Honorary Associate, 1885. 

Sir William Orpen, R.A., Honorary Asso- 
ciate, 1930. (Four of the R.1.B.A. Presi- 
dential portraits were painted by Sir 
William Orpen.) 

Sir William Portal, Bart., Honorary Asso- 
ciate, 1914. (Sir William Portal was the 
first President of the Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight Architectural Association, and 
held that position from 1912 to 1927.) 

J. W. Beaumont, Fellow, 1891, (Mr. Beau- 
mont was a Past-President of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, and repre- 
sented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council 
from 1903 to 1905.) 

W. Talbot Brown, Fellow, 1927 (Pugin Stu- 
dent, 1877). 

Professor W. R. Lethaby, Fellow from 1906 
to 1923. Soane Medallist, 1879, Pugin 
Student, 1881, member of R.I.B.A. Coun- 
cil from 1917 to 1920, and for many years 
a member of the R.I.B.A. Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. 

A. V. Rooke, Fellow, 1928. 

H. A. Whitburn; Fellow, 1921. 

8S. F. Hynes, Fellow, 1988, transferred to 
Retired Fellowship, 1929. 

Frank Peck, Fellow, 1915, transferred to 
Retired Fellowship, 1930. 

Stephen Shaw, Fellow, 1890, transferred to 
Retired Fellowship, 1921. 

J. McCurrey Cable, Associate, 1896. 

W. T. Conner, Associate, 1891. 

C. FP. Kimber, Associate, 1926. 

E. Scott-Nicholson, Associate from 1897 to 
1900 and reinstated 1929. 

8. F. E. Soper, Associate, 1931. 

J. White, Associate, 1893. 

E. H. Selby, Associate, 1887, transferred to 
Retired Associateship 1931. 

arr Bare, transferred to Licentiate class, 

W. H. Bulloch, Licentiate, 1910. 

J. G. Crone, Licentiate, 1911. 

KE S. Curram, transferred 
class, 1925. 

T. H. Dobson, Licentiate, 1911. 

H. W. Gilbert, Licentiate, 1931. 

+ am transferred to Licentiate class, 

J. A. Payne, Licentiate, 1910. 

A. F. Wicksteed, Licentiate, 1912. 

J. H. Renton, Subscriber, 1927. 

. ‘The Hon. Secretary moved that the re- 

grets of the Institute for their loss be en- 

tered on the minutes, and that a message 
of sympathy and condolence be conveyed 
to their relatives. 


A. V. Rooke, ¥.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death at Plymouth, 
at the age of 61, of Mr. Albert Victor Rooke. 
Mr. Rooke, who was the son of Mr. R. B. Rooke, 
of Plymouth, served his articles with Mr. 
Henry Snell, and on his principal’s retire- 
ment took over the practice, in partnership 
with Mr. Thornelv. The practice was con- 
tinued under the title of Thornely and Rooke 
unti] seven years ago, when Mr. Thornely 
removed to Livervool, since when Mr. Rooke 
had continned it himself. His name was asso- 
ciated with many of the principal buildin 
of the city. The firm was resronsible for the 
plans of the Plymovth public library and 
mnsenm, and Mr. Rooke was associated ‘n 
the design of the new Coburg-street schools 
and prepared the plans for the new Education 
Offices. 


to Licentiate 


The L.C.C. Chairmanship. 
The Municipal Reform Party has nominated 
Mr. Ancus N_ Seott, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, for the of 

don Cornty Council next year, an 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


We ere glad to questions and anewers, but cannot 
replics 


for contributed » especially on 


appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
ae possible, or, better in typewriting? 
We do not undertake to reping to inquiries concerning 
proprietary materiais.— Ep. 


Sin,—Is there any authority or case which 
defines the word “ structure’’ when men- 
tioned in repairing covenants of leases? In 
@ case in question, the covenant is ‘‘ at all 
times during the said term—well and suffici- 
ently repair amend paint, etc.—except the 
Thain oon, roof and structure.’’ The lessors 
claim for repairs to floorboarding which will 
evidently mean an er new floor is re- 
uired in one instance. ¢ lessee considers 
00 ing a part of the “ structure.” 
Which interpretation is the correct one, and 
what is the authority relating to the point? 

READERS. 

{There is no general statutory definition 
of “structure”’ and, indeed, no definition 
can be given. The point raised is one on 
which legal opinion should be taken. It is a 
uestion to be decided with a knowledge of 
the facts.—Ep. } 


Hot Water Geysers. 

Sin,—I wonder whether any of your readers 
could give particulars of a satisfactory make 
of geyser for which replacements can be ob- 
tained, at reasonable prices, of the one or 
two vital ions which suffer such rapid 
destruction by direct action of gas, causing 
a breakdown long before there is any appre- 
ciable deterioration of the greater and more 
expensive part of the apparatus. I believe 
most, if not all, the well-known English 
makes on the market are constructed . 
signedly I have no doubt) in such a way that 
repairs cannot be effected except at the 
works of the makers, and most of your readers 
will be familiar with ¢he “‘ Hobson’s choice ” 
with which one is confronted when, before 
long, the question of repairs has to be faced 
—dispatch to the works and, after a delay 
of perhaps 10 days or longer, an estimate for 
repairs usually in excess of two-thirds of the 
original cost of the geyser; the only alterna- 
tive to acceptance, and weeks of further de- 
lay, being to purchase a new one. 

7 submit that it would be greatly to the 
advantage of both makers and users if the 
familiar sealed mystery type of apparatus 

ilt of standardised parts 


eminently suitable for mass production; 
should be cheaper. and defects could be reme- 
died by any skilled fitter at a few hours’ 
notice. If there is anything of the kind at 
present obtainable I feel sure many of your 
readers would. be glad to hear of it, but am 
afraid there is not, and my hope in writing 
this letter is that it may stir up some pro- 
gressive firm to lead the way in the desired 
direction. They need have no fears as to the 
results if they hasten the day when many 
thousands of users of this most useful and 
necessary item of household equipment wiil 
be spared much needless expense and exas- 
peration that they have been caused for many 
years past under the existing out-of-date 
practice. I suggest that it is a matter in 
which the British Commercial Gas_Associa- 
tion might take an interest to the advantage 
of its members. Lonpon County. 


Preparing Elm for Exhibition. 

Srm,—We have some cross-sections of very 
large elm trees to prepare for ——e in 
& musenm. » have been carefully 
cleaned off, and we propose cwice sizing and 
but be to learn if 
re is any ot method carrying out 

such work. A. W. 


Maintenance Question. 
Sm,—I should be glad to have opinions on 


the followi ints :—The specification of a 
house whick eng built for a certain 
council stipulates that the contractor is to 
maintain the building and make good any 
defects that may arise for a period of 12 
months after completion. During this main- 
tenance period several tiles have been blown 
off the roof and the contractor is not inclined 
to replace these free of charge, as he does 
not consider this to be due to defects of mate- 
rial or workmanship. It is contended by the 
architect that if the tiles had been properly 
fixed they would not have blown off, and he 
is holding the contractor responsible for 
making good. Srvupent. 


ANSWERS. 

An Architect’s Difficulty. 
{Answer Tro “ ANoTrHER ARCHITECT,” 
Novemser 13.] 

Sm,—I quite agree that the public should be 
informed that it is in their interests to go to 
an architect direct, and have advocated very 
strongly a publicity campaign to do this. On 
the other hand, many people go to builders 
direct, thinking this is the proper course to 
take. Many decent builders are anxious to 
introduce clients to an architect, and they 
naturally ex to get something out of °t. 
Is it not a means of architects getting into 
touch with the general public? Again, there 
are many who cannot afford the full services 
of an architect. Are not the public both 
wsthetically and practically better served 
even if only plans are prepared an 
architect? At any rate, an architect should 
neither favour the client nor the builder. Is 
not this a fine opportunity. and one which 
has increasing possibilities of showing the real 

service of the architect ? 
A.R.LB.A., 


Contract Question. 

[Answers to “ Arcnitect,”’ Novemser 13.] 
Srmk,—Although the nature of a contract may 
be so changed by additions to and omissions 
from it that it becomes totally different from 
its _— meaning, the contract cannot be 
ignored. _ It still remains the basis of the 
work until such time as it is cancelled by 
mutual consent of the employer and the con- 
tractor. The best way to deal with a much- 
altered contract is to treat additions and 
omissions quite separately from such contract, 
and adjust any total addition or deduction at 
the final settlement, usually at schedule rates 
as set, out in the main contract and bill of 
quantities. R. H. W. 


Sm,—It is not permissible to ignore the 
contract, but variations should be priced on 
the same basis as contract. The usual pro- 
cedure is the preparation of the accounts by 
a quantity surveyor with experience in 
pricing and agreeing final accounts with the 
contractor. F. 8. I. 


Srr,—If the work referred to is not supple- 
mentary to the work originally contemplated, 
and is entirely outside the scope of it, as 
appears, then a new contract is set up alto- 
gether. A settlement would have to take 
place on the basis of what is in fact a reason- 
able price for done—not 
on a prime cost plus percentage basis, thou 

Conrracr. 


Crazing of Stucco. 
[Answer to “ W. L.,” Ocroper 30.] 

Sia,—This question opens up a subject of 
very wide interest; but beyond suggesting 
that in this instance the trouble may be due 
to an over-rich mixture and/or want of pro- 
tection and attention during the curing stage, 
I do not propose to deal with it now. On a 
recent visit to the Building Research Station 
I was given what I believe to be a very 
valuable receipt. In regard to a certain 
building constructed of concrete I was told 
that the outer walls had some years ago 
shown a good deal of crazing, and they had 
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been treated with a wash made up and applied 
as follows :—Take one part of ferrocrete and 
one part of hydrated lime ; pass several times 
through a fine sieve to obtain thorough ad. 
mixture ; ees in a suitable vessel and add 
water to bring to a stiff paste, and app 

with a brush, ag gp the mixture w 

stirred. The results on the building shown 
to me were very solid and lasting, and had 
I not been informed I do not think I should 
have noticed that the building had received 
treatment. J. BR. Taytor. 


THE NEW FORM OF 


BUILDING CONTRACT: 


EXPLAINED AND ANNOTATED.—Xxv. 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, 
Hon. A.R.LB.A., A.8.I. 
THE CONDITIONS (continued). 
Clause 26: Arbitration (continued). 

We referred, in our last article, more par- 
ticularly to the alternative clause {B). he 
alternative (A) is a new clause; and although 
it is modelled, in great measure, on clause 
31 of the 1928 form of contract, very little is 
known of the use of this last-mentioned form 
in practice. 

In effect clause (A) provides for every 
dispute which can arise under the building 
contract being determined by arbitration 
if the contractor so desires. But the archi- 
tect’s written decision thereon (a decision 
which is, in all instances, bind on the 
employer) must first be obtained. The con- 
tractor has 14 days, after receipt of such 
decision, within so to dispute it. 

Service of a notice of such dispute within 
the said period of 14 days is to count as a 
notice on the employer for arbitration, and 
thereafter the matter is to be referred to 
the arbitrator appointed, in the manner pre- 
scribed in the clause. 

The reference is not to be commenced 
(except as to any question regarding a cer- 
tificate) until after the completion or alleged 
completion of the works—unless with the 
written consent of the architect and the con- 
tractor. 

It is in this manner that the contractor 
has an ever ready remedy in his hands for 
securing redress by arbitration; but he must 
give the proper written notice, and within 
the prescribed time, or he will lose his rights, 
and the architect’s decision will hold good. 
The contractor will then be bound by the 
decision unless of course it could be shown 
that the architect, in giving, it, had 
improperly (see Article XXIV). 

rchitects do not like clause (A). They 
prefer (B). (A) removes from their powers 
all those matters with regard to which under 
(B) their word is final. : : 

In concluding this short series of articles 
we again refer to the memorandum for the 
guidance of members of the R.LB.A., 
of July 11, 1931. Amongst other things 
it sa “the new form of contract Is 
intended to provide the basis for equitable 
and reasonable agreement between 4 built 
employer and a contractor. It must — 
remembered that the satisfactory qomplee 
of any undertaking depends more upon oa 
mutual confidence and understanding of the 
parties concerned than upon any form © 
words in a contract.’’ We endorse this some- 
what Utopian guidance, but knowing, how- 
ever, that no settled form of contract has - 
same force as an Act of Parliament, and th 
it is when disputes arise that one or other 
the parties is generally unreasonable. we 
have throughout these articles had ™® 
mind that all clauses of a contract mt 
be construed together in determining 
what in fact. were the intentions of the parties 
to it. Further, that a contract is an pa 
ment which is enforceable at law hetw — 
two definite parties directly abt 
obligation. Tts true meaning will no cov 
be determined in the Courts as occasion 


(Concluded.) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ESTIMATING: SOME HINTS AND DATA._XXI 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES. 

To form anything like an accurate 
estimate on broad lines of the comparable 
costs of flat and pitched roofing it is first 
necessary to set reasonable limits. For 
instance, it can be quite easily ascertained 
that it is cheaper to roof a block of four 
cottages with ordinary slates pitched at, 
say, 374 than to cover them with a flat roof 


of four cottages having a frontage of 74 ft. 
below’ eaves and a depth of 23 ft., and that 
we are to give competitive estimates for 
slate as against concrete roofs. The follow- 
ing bills would be much more fully written 
up by the surveyor, but are here con- 
densed to save space. The notation is in a 
form frequently used in the provinces and 
the pricing would vary in different districts, 


It is on the low side age ages as is gener- 
ally found to be on building 
cottages. 

{Mr. Harold H. Ridge, of Brighton, is 
thanked for drawing attention to an error 
which crept into Article XVII, page 676, 
col. 3. Items numbers 2 and , counting 
upwards from the bottom of the colu.an, 
valuing building up jambs to openings, are 
billed at yards super but priced at feet super. 


The items should, of course, read ‘ feet 


super.”” Will interested readers please cor- 
rect their copies.—J. R. T.] 


—— Eaves — Eaves 
— LEAD Fi — Concrere — 
AAPHALTE 
| SLATE 
Corrugated 4 
Asbestos Cowen!” Asmesros FLAT 
Sweet Cen 


LEFT IN Ads 
“TO EANES 


finished with 6 Ib. lead. But to add a slated 
spire to a church tower might cost many 
times as much as to cover in with a flat 
roof even though 8 lb. lead were used. 
Apart from all questions of appearance, 
the chief merit of slates or plain tiles as a 
roof covering is that when they are 
assembled they are sufficiently yielding to 


respond to slight movements in the struc- . 


ture without much loss of weather resist- 
ance. Lead when properly laid possesses 
the same quality. When the final covering 
is to be put on timber this is a matter of 
first-rate importance, because even though 
the timbers have been properly seasoned there 
is always some later movement due to its 
exposure during the period of building, and 
some shrinkage must take place as the 
building dries out. And really seasoned 
timber is now but rarely used in carcassing, 
and, consequently, the amount of move- 
ment is not inconsiderable. 

There are, however, many other ways of 
forming a flat roof besides that of timber 
covered with lead, and in these days one of 
ever-growing importance is concrete. On 
small roofs dense concrete has been in cer- 
‘ain eases found to answer very well with- 
out any addition such as asphalt, and par- 
ticularly 60 when ample fall has ’ prevented 
any collection of rainwater on the top sur- 
‘ace. For gonerete roofs it is important 
that every ‘precaution be taken to ensure 
rigidity in the structure helow, which ino 
‘urn implies that preparation must be made 
at the foundations. Owing to neglect to 
carry foundations to a sufficient dephy it 1s 
well known to all builders doing repair 
work that a high proportion of small 
houses ¢uffer from unequal settlement. 
When used for outbuildings, garages and 
‘he like, conerete roofs have often given 
trouble, and are not so much trusted 
without a supplementary covering. The 
ivestigations as to the behaviour of 
reinforced conerete made at the Building 
Vesearch Station point to other causes of 
artial failure that need not be now dealt with. 


With a pitched roof the increased height 
'' brickwork in party and division walls has 
in effect on cost. Similarly, with flat roofs 
“-vapet walls expensively coped may have 
‘° appear in an estimate. But as a believer 
‘n the great value of -projecting eaves in 
- ing shelter to the work below, I have in 
comparative estimates that follow 


‘aken up for eaves as detailed in sketches. 
we are to roof a block 


it is assumed that 


ESTIMATES FOR A SLATED ROOF. 
Nore.—Projections of chimney above roof line are not taken and they are assumed to be 


equal in both estimates. 
Yds. Ft. No 4; 
41 ~ - Sup. | 9-in. common brickwork in lime mortar 10 0 20 10 0 
- 191 - Lin. | Cutting and waste on beamfilling 9-in. walls .. 0 6 415 6 
- 70 ~ Lin. | Raking cutting and waste 9-in. walls 0 4 13 4 
ra 198 ~ Cube | Brickwork in chimney breasts measured solid eee 1417 0 
- 120 ~ Lin. | Form and — flues, brickwork not deducted 0 4 200 
~ 194 - Lin 44 in. by Sin creosoted wall plate and bed.. 0 4 348 
- 24 Lin 1 = by + ; + in. galvanised iron ties to last in| 0 6 012 0 
welve len 
1,564 ~ Lin. | 4in. by 2 in. ceiling joists and and 2491718 5 
84 Lin. | llin. by 2 in. hip rafters and fix 1 0 440 
fe 84 - Lin. | 5in. by 2 in. spiked to top of last pas 0 4 i180 
re - 4 No Ends of hips cut and framed to ridge 1 3 056 0 
a ~ 4 No. Ditto., to dragon ties and fascia 19 070 
a 16 - Lin. i in. by 3 in, creosoted and fixed in four 0 8 010 8 
dragon ties 
= 156 ~ Lin. | llin. by 3in. purlins and fix .. ae ; 1 4491014 6 
160 Lin. | 9in. by Sin. ditto. 1 0 80090 
pa ~ 16 No. Ends of purlins spiked to hips .. Sas ava me 0 69 012 0 
24 No. Ditto, built in walls ore 0 6 012 0 
48 Lin. | 7 in. by 14 in. ridge and 0 6 140 
1,920 Lin. | 4in. by 2 in. rafters and fix ... 0 2) 822 0 0 
5 94 ~ Lin. | Ends of last splay cut at ridge ims exe 0 1% 011 9 
336 Lin. | Ditto, at hips 0 2 216 0 
~e 202 - Lin. | Ditto, notched at wall plate and cut at fascia | 0 3 210 6 
ae - 4 No. Extra labour trimming ceiling joist at chimney 2 6 010 Oo 
Ps - 4 No. | Ditto, and provide and fix doors and casings, | 12 6 210 0 
etc., etc., for access to roof space. 
ioe - 2 No. | Extra labour trim rafters at chimneys et as 070 
ee 194 pi Lin. | 3in. by 2 in. creosoted and nailed to and in- 0 4 348 
cluding breeze ae ee built in to carry 
eaves soffit as ske 
202 Lin. ditto, secured to fascia and to 0 3 210 6 
rafter fee 
me 6 - Lin. | 3 in. by 2 in. ditto, in four short lengths at 1 060 
ar mitres and add birds mouth cutting, 
ete 
ne, 202 ~ Sup. rrugated asbestos roof sheets fixed to eaves 0 9 711 6 
soffit as detail. 
oe ~ 4 No. | Add labour and waste at mitred corners + 3 @ 656 O 
203 — Lin. | 9in. by 1} in. wrot fascia and fix 712 3 
ee - 4 No. | Framed and mitred corners eu 1 0 040 
si 203 — ff Lin. | Shaped tilt piece two out of Sin. by i... 0 2 1 13 10 
ie Me 4 | No. Scrolled hip irons weighing 5 Ib. each — fix 3 6 014 0 
270 - ~ | Sup. | Seconds Bangor countess slating, 34 in. lap, 8 0 108 0 O 
2 in. battens, full etc. 
204 Lin. | EO. eay 0 4 3 8 0 
As 164 Lin. | E.O. cutting and waste to hips wt 420 
28 Lin. | E.O. cutting at 0 56 011 8 
104 |} Lin. | E.O. ditto at top edge 160 
47 | Lin. | Ridge tile P.O. 1/6 it. andbed ... 414 0 
ae 84 — | Lin. | Ditto, hip tiles ditto aa ane ee 2 0 8 8 0 
pt = 2 | No. Purpose- -made three-way junctions p.c. 68. 7 0 014 =O 
i (extra value only). 
oF ~ 4 || No. | Cutting and risk hip tile ends ... ioe one 1 Oo 040 
in - 3 | No. | Ditto ridge tile at chimneys 0 10 02 6 
68 - — | Lin. | 6in. H.R. beaded ci. satay dh & in. metal, and | 4 0 13 12 0 
! all fixing and jointing materials 
- 4 | No. | B.O.externalangles ... one 3 0 012 0 
148 No ec. 10d. each and 80 4 
screws an 
150 as “ Sup. | Lath and three coat plaster ceilings finished 3.0 2210 0 
grey. 
ewt. qr. Ib. 
1-0-0 Sheet lead in soakers, aprons and 38 118 0 
cover ery ny” and wedge and point. 
Painting not in this estimate. 
Say wo £32619 7 
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ESTIMATES FOR A CONCRETE ROOF. 


Norz.—Concrete below ceiling level is offset 


facing is taken later. drawings. 
Yds. Ft. No. a. 
- ~ 94 No. | Pre-cast concrete corbels to detail, 3 ft. by 5 6 2517 0 
8in. by 4in. reinforced with two j in. bent 
mild steel bars and tailed into concrete 
wali top. 
= a No. | Ditto, ditto, but 3ft. 3in. long and of special | 10 0 2080 
pattern at corners. 
68 - - Lin. | 6in. diameter concrete channel pipes (as 6 0 20 8 0 
used in Sestnege). bedded on brackets, 
and poin n cement 
- - 8 | No. | Cutting and 1 0 608s 0 
4} No E.0. external angles. (These could be to 26 010 
radius if preferred) ; 
- ~ 4 | No. | Cut holes 3in. diameterfor outlets,insert cast 5 0 100 
brass ferrules as used for soil pipe work, and 
run in with cement 
- 202 - | Sup. | Asbestos cement fiat sheets, laid on corbels as 0 8 614 8 
‘ j formwork to concrete eaves, and left in 
- 130 ~ | Sup. | Hack face and render concrete to wall below 0 6 3 5 0 
| eaves in white Portland cement, supplied 
a mixed with suitable sand by manu- 
urers 
150 - - Sup. | Form work at bedroom ceiling level and coat 40 30 0 0 
i with retarding mixture and strike and 
i remove on completion 
204 || Lin. | 6in. ditto at caves riser ... | © 3 211 0 
217 = ~ Sup. | 4in. concrete roof slab, composed of one part 4 6 4816 6 
ferrocrete, quarter part hydrated lime, two 
parts washed sand, four parts graded aggre- 
ai and down 
- 405 - | Lin. inch mild steel bars, bedded in concrete | 0 2 || 3 7 6 
eaves, as detail 
217 ~ = Sup. | Fabric reinforcement p.c. 1s. 6d. per yard 1 10 19 17 10 
sup, bedded in concrete and add extra for 
ps 
- - 16 No Provide and build in Yin. by 9in. fireclay 4 0 340 
fiue liners, where flues pass through con- 
crete, cut fabric round same, and work 
concrete between them and on chimne 
breasts midfeathers. penings not 
215 Su Liege ee te 8in. thick posed 4 6 48 7 6 
- ~ Pp concrete average 8 in. , com 
eight parts broken clinker, sufficient sand 
“ and one part cement; worked to falls and 
up. | Two coat asphal approved specialist ... 
204 - Lin. , to turn down at eaves, 13 1215 0 
e 
46 - Lin. | Labour only form slight round at ridge 02 7 8 
- 73 Lin. | Ditto, at hip mitre... 0 3 012 2 
27 Lin. average 7in., high round chimneys 963 
- | ewt sheet lead in cover flashing, to last, | 38 0 18 6 
built in as work proceeds, and afterwards 
turned down over asphalte, and dressed 
150 ~ - i up. | Render soffit of concrete two coats, 19 18 26 
specified make 
Say pars £310 18 1 
A lead flat with eaves, as sketch, and suitably framed in two lifts, up to bold ridge, roll 
and hip mitre rolls, and covered with six pounds lead on a similarly detailed bill, works up 


a of brickwork, but a white cement 
detail 


THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.* 


The following abstracts of inquiries repre- 
sent a nuinber of those recently vabmitted to 
the Building Research Station. The infor- 
mation given in the replies quoted is based 
on available knowledge. It has to be borne 
in mind that further scientific investigations 
may in the course of time indicate directions 
in which the replies might be supplemented 
or modified. Moreover, the replies relate to 
the specific subject of each inquiry, and are 
not necessarily suitable for general applica- 
tion to all similar problems. 

Lightweight Concretes. 

An engineering consultant inquired regard- 
ing the types of aggregates most suitable for 
= lightest ht mass concrete capable of carry- 
of 34 tons per sq. ft. The con- 


ing a 
ae was required for filling in bad ground, 
and it was irable to keep the weight as 


low as possible. It was also stated that the 
work would be below ground-water level. 

Reply.—The following materials suggest 
themselves for this purpose: (i) Furnace 
clinkers and coke breeze; (ii) pumice; (iii) 
blast-furnace slags; {iv) burnt clay. In 
addition, there of light- 
weight concretes of special composition. 

Of these aggregates the clinkers and 
breezes are probably by far the cheapest. 
With furnace clinkers there is a danger of 
obtaining unsound material, and the conse- 
quences of this with concrete under water 
would be likely to be serious. By careful 
sampling and testing, however, it should be 


* Crown Copyright Reserved. 


possible to guard against unsound material, 
although, no doubt, this would add appreci- 
ably to the expense. With a true 
as distinguished from the various types of 
coal residue to which the term is often 
applied, there should be no serious danger 
of unsoundness due to the presence of un- 
burnt coal, but danger may be expected in 
the event of the presence of an excessive 
amount of sulphur as sulphide. Concretes 
made of these aggregates, even if sound, are 
liabie to a high moisture movement, and, if 
exposed to conditions where alternations of 
humidity are likely to occur, there is a dan- 
ger of cracking due to volume changes. It 
also appears that exposure of clinker or 
breeze concrete to wet conditions is likely to 
lead to failure in an aggravated form in the 
event of unsound aggregates being present. 


The dangers inherent in the use of clinker 
and breeze aggregates can be much reduced 
by the elimination of all fine material. By 
using only those fractions of the material 
retained on a jin. or }in. sieve, much of 
the risk of failure is removed. It is quite 
possible that a concrete without fine aggre- 
gate would have sufficient strength for the 
purpose. 

Pumice aggregates are believed to be con- 
siderably more expensive than breeze or 
clinker aggregates. So far as is known, how- 
ever, they are not likely to be unsound and 
should not be liable to failures of the type 
associated with unsound breezes and clinkers. 
The moisture movement of such pumice con- 
eretes as have been examined at this station 
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is approximately double that of normal bal. 
last concrete and comparable with that of 
sound clinker concrete. Blast-furnace 
as normally ee, are usually considered 
to give a lighter concrete gravels: 
Fi from American sources indicate 
weights of about 130-140 lb. per cu. ft. for 
well-compacted slag concretes as against 
150lb. for comparable gravel concretes, 
Weights of representative coarse Slag a 
ang are about 70lb, per cu. ft., against 
lb. per cu. ft. for stone and gravel aggre- 
gates. The elimination of the finer 
would result in a considerable reduction in 
weight of the concrete. Granulated slags 
are sometimes produced by running the mol- 
ten slag from the furnace into contact with 
water or steam. Such examples of this 
material as have been seen at this station 
tend to be rather on the fine side, but it 
may be possible to obtain coarser grades. 

Certain types of burnt ballast and broken 
brick aggregates will be found to be con- 
siderably lighter than gravel aggregates, 
although probably not comparable with clin- 
ker or pumice. There is also to be con- 
sidered the possibility of burning ballast 
on the site. 

So far as strengths of the lighter mate- 
rials are concerned, the following table 
summarises the information available in 
the records of this station :— 


Crushing strength Weight 


Concrete. 1 Ib. per sq. in. ot con- 
crete. 
Dry. Wet. 1 Ib. per 
‘eu. ft. 
Pumice... 490 434 54 
Graded Zin.down (at about 1 
Mix not stated. month) 
PumMIcE. 
Pumice 9 ove 438 271 56 
Cement (at about 1 mortth) 
TypicaL CLINKER 
ConcreTes. ... 150-500 110-450 Varies 
(Partition slab) from 
60-80 
Burwt Cray. 
1:6 by weight ... 2,360 


With lightweight concretes, normally of 
rather a porous structure, it is likely that 
any deleterious substances present in soil 
waters will have a more aggressive effect 
on the cement than would occur with a 
densely compacted concrete. 


Cement-Lime Mortars. 

An architect commented on the poor work- 
ing qualities, or ‘‘ harshness.’’ of 1 : 6 cement 
mortars, and asked whether a mortar com- 
posed of a mixture of 1 : 5 cement mortar and 
1:3 lime mortar would give better work- 
ability—that is, would be more ‘‘ buttery.” 

Reply.—On account of the harsh working 
properties of very lean mixes, cement mor- 
tars extended with lime are in common use 15 
the United States of America and on the Con- 
tinent. The value of the lime addition, how- 
ever, depends largely on the degree of worka 
bility of the lime used. In the United 
States of America extremely plastic “ finish- 
ing” hydrates are, apparently, available 
commercially, and even a small addition of 
such limes improve the lean cement mixes 
quite appreciably. When, as is often the 
case in Great Britain, a dry hydrated lime 
is employed for the sake of convenience 
and simplicity in gauging and mixing. the 
additional plasticity obtained may be illu 
sory, on account of the relatively low worka- 
bilities of some of the dry hydrated limes 
available at the moment. The use a5 
plastic “run” putty, well aged, should 
afford a comparable improvement, in spit? 
of the greater difficulty of obtaining a 1" 
form mix. There is, however, 4 podencs 
for operatives to look upon such gauge 
mortars as ordinary lime mortar or get 
stuff, to be left about indefinitely °™ 
knocked up for use again at comventc® ee 
regardless of the normal setting time © 
the Portland cement present, and this ms 
be rded against. a 

It is cugpested that one part of Por 
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fand cement by volume be added to three 
parte of hydrate or run putty of ordinary 
stiff consistence, with as much sand ag the 
mixture will carry for the particular job 
in hand, i.€., a 1:3:8 or 1:3:12 mix 
by volume. Higher proportions of Port- 
land cement may prediepose a rendering to 
crazing and cracking when in large panels. 
and in a masons’ mortar result in a degree 
of hardness and impermeability which is 
often undesirable. 


Cavity Wall Construction. 


The architect for a syndicate engaged in 
the erection of small house property re- 
quired the views of the Station on a method 
of wall construction in which external walls 
are built up of two 4} in. leaves of brick- 
work with 1 in. space between filled with 
cement mortar. The wall was to be built 
without through bond headers. The corre- 
spondent stated that he did not care for the 
normal eavity form of construction in the 
form of two 44 in. walls separated by an 
air cavity 2 in. to 3 in. wide and bonded 
by metal or other ties, although he was of 
the opinion that an ordinary 9 in. solid brick 
wall does not offer really satisfactory re- 
sistance to the penetration of moisture, and 
that rougheast has its limitations, 


Reply.—No case of the penetration of 
moisture through a properly designed and 
constructed cavity wall has ever been 
brought to the notice of this station, and 
it is considered that, with the materials at 
present available, the cavity wall is by far 
the most satisfactory form of construction 
for domestic dwellings. The weaknesses of 
the cavity wall lie in the fact that careful 
attention must be given to details at open- 
ings, these details must be interpreted in an 
intelligent manner by the operative, and 
supervision is necessary to ensure that the 
cavities are kept clean. There can, however, 
be no doubt that the cavity form of con- 
struction has become normal practice, and 
the better class of builders are sufficiently 
familiar with it to be able to guarantee 
satisfactory work. 

We have not made any experiments with 
a wall of the type you suggest, but consider 
that in some respects it is open to objection. 
An interesting experiment on a practical 
scale was carried out by a local authority at 
our suggestion. Three houses were erected 
on a housing estate of identical bricks and 
mortar, the walls being built as follows:— 

(i.) Red facing bricks backed with clinker 
bricks in solid 9 in, work, built with greystone 
lime and sand 3} to 1, pointed with Portland 
cement and washed sand. All cross joints 
put right through, and lateral joints 
between stretchers thoroughly well flushed 
up. Plastered internally. (ii.) As above, 
but no flushing up of internal joints. (iii.) 
As above, but built as two separate 4} in. 
walls, no flushing up, bonded with metal 
reinforcement every six courses. 


On completion of the houses a hose was 
attached to a }$ in. bibcock, full on and 
direct from the main, and was directed on 
the brickwork at 3 in. distance. The follow- 
ing observations were made:—(i.) Dampness 
appeared on the inside after 34 hours con- 
tinuous flow. (ii.) No dampness appeared 
—_ 5} hours continuous flow. (iii.) No 
is appeared after 9 hours continuous 


The essential reason for the penetration 
of walls by moisture is that ordinary walling 
materials have a porous structure and water 
's transferred to the inner face of the wall 
by capillary forces. In the cement-mortar 
core capillary forces will still be exerted 
although with a very dense mortar the 
amount of water y transmitted may be 
small. It would be a matter of some diffi- 
culty to ensure that a thin core of mortar 
is thoroughly compacted, especially since the 
watee content of the mortar will be much 
. ‘ected by the absorption of the bricks. 
The likelihood of efflorescence will be much 
‘nereased; it ig generally recognised that 
much of the efflorescence observed on new 
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brickwork is due to soluble salts derived 
from Portland cement mortar joints; the 
amount of salts available will be appreciably 
increased by the 1 in. core. An important 
factor also is the tendency for cement 
mortars to crack, and any defects of this 
kind will be liable to result in damp areas 
at the inner face of the wall, There would 
be an additional difficulty in ensuring that 
the mortar core is quite watertight round 
any ties which are used to form a bond 
between the two half-brick walls. 


Choice of Sands for Cement Renderings, 


A contractor submitted two samples of 
sand and requested the opinion of the 
Station as to which sand, when used with 
white cement, was the more likely to give 
« rendering free from crazing. 


Reply.—The samples were too small to 
enable a sieve analysis to be made, but from 
a purely superficial examination they both 
appeared to be fairly well graded, and 
should make good aggregate for cement 
stucco. Both samples appeared to be very 
clean and free from excessively fine material. 
The fact that one sample contained less fine 
material than the other would, however, 
probably make it rather more suitable. 

The production of a cement-rendered sur- 
face which will not develop crazing cracke 
is a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
at present no method is known which will 
give entirely satisfactory results with- 
out fail. The following precautions, 
however, should minimise the danger 
of the formation of cracks :—As lean 
& mix as possible should be used, 
nothing richer than a 1:3 or 1:4 by weight. 
The water content should be a minimum 
compatible with the application of the mate- 
rial, It is well known that the use of a 
large proportion of mixing water produces 
a mortar which will undergo marked shrink. 
age during the setting and drying period. 
t is necessary to ensure that the suction 
of the backing is effectively “killed” by 
thorough wetting. The rendered surface 
should be trowelled and worked as little 
as possible, and no more than is required 
to obtain thorough consolidation; excessive 
working tends to bring a large proportion 
of cement to the surface, and, therefore, the 
advantages of using a dry, lean mix would 
be lost. The method of curing is important. 
The work should be kept in a damp con- 
dition for at least seven days after appli- 
vation, and longer if possible. This may be 
done by periodical hosing of the surface, or 
by covering the face with sacking or simi- 
yd materials which are kept continuously 

mp. 


Crazing of Plaster Applied over Hea’ 
Panels. 

A contractor had experienced trouble with 
ceiling plaster applied over heating panels 
on the underside of a concrete floor, and 
requested the opinion of the Station on the 
possible cause of the occurrence. After one 
year the surface of the plaster was badly 
vrazed, and it was found that a canvas 
scrim embedded in the plaster had de- 
teriorated. A sample of the plaster was sub- 
mitted. 

Reply.—On analysis, the plaster under- 
coat was found to be richer than is usually 
specified for work over heating panels; it 
was, however, heavily gauged with plaster 
of paris, and this heavy gauging was pro- 
bably sufficient to prevent excessive shrink- 
age. The finishing coat was found to be 
very rich, but was only moderately gauged 
with plaster. The scrim was well embedded 
in the sample, and it appeared that a skim- 
ming coat of plaster about 4 in. thick had 
been applied over it. 


Experiments carried out at the Building 
Research Station have shown that the severe 
conditions of exposure over heating panels 
are very liable to cause cracking in ordinary 
plaster finishes. The function of the scrim 
which is normally specified is presumed to 
be that of bridging over any cracks which 
are formed. It is essential, however, that 


the scrim should act as a surface reinforce- 
ment, and all specifications normally 
adopted for plastering over heating panels 
lay particular stress on the point that the 
scrim must be worked into the surface, but 
ander no circumstances should a skimming 
coat be applied over it. In this case there 
is little doubt that the failure is due to the 
fact that a skimming coat of a very rich 
and lightly gauged plaster has been applied 
over the scrim. 

The sample of plaster submitted appeared 
to be very much thicker than is ordinarily 
recommended for work of this kind. The 
thickness was of the order of 14 in. to 1} in., 
whereas } in. to } in. thickness is usually 
specified. No explanation can be given for 
the deterioration of the scrim, which ap- 
pears to be a normal Hessian fabric. Simi- 
lar material which has been used in our 
experimental panels has not undergone 
serious deterioration. It can only be sug- 
gested that the deterioration is due to some 
previous treatment of the fabric before jn- 
corporation in the plaster. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
SPECIFICATION 


The British Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation has issued a revised edition of the 
British Standard Specification for Portland 
Cement (B.S.8. No. 12-1931), which was last 
revised in 1925. The new specification con- 
tains a number of modifications, amongst 
which may be noted the elimination of 
28-day test for cement and eand mortar, the 
3- and 7-day tests only being specified; the 
introduction of a new method for ascertain- 
ing the quantity of water to be used for 
gauging for the tensile strength (cement 
and sand mortar); setting time and sound- 
ness tests; the reduction of the time of boil- 
ing in the test for soundness from 6 hours 
to 3 hours, and the inclusion of a stipula- 
tion as to the weight of cement in bags, 
wooden casks or steel drums. This last 
stipulation is not, however, to become opera- 
tive until] January 1, 1933, so as to enable 
existing stocks, ete., to be used up. The 
tensile test on neat cement is no longer an 
obligatory test of the specification, but for 
those who wish to use it, it is given in an 
appendix as an optional test. Provision has 
also been specially made for the testing of 
cement in hot climates. A fuller list of the 
principal alterations made is, as usual, 
given in the foreword to the ification. 

Copies of this epecification ( 8.8, No. 12- 
1931) may be obtained from the Publications 
Department, British Engineering Standards 
Association, 28, Victoria-street, London, 
§.W.1, price 2s. 2d., post free. 


A Mayfair Site. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons announce that 
the sale of the freehold building site at 1-6, 
Hertford-street, 9-19 (odd), Shepherd-street, 
and 1-6, Carrington-street, Mayfair, will now 
be submitted to auction in their sale rooms 
at St. James’s-square on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8, having been postponed from Novem- 
ber 3. 


Building Developments, Essex. 

The Education Committee of the Essex C.C. 
at their meeting on Tuesday made proposals 
for educational development amounting to 
£98,445. The chief items were : £57,708 for 
the erection and equipment of Ilford County 
High School for Boys; £8,369 for enlarge- 
ment of Laindon High-road Council School : 
£14,747 for enlargement of Pitsea Council 
School; £5,731 for erection and equipment 
of Leigh Beck (Canvey Island) Junior School ; 
and £5,100 for sites for two schools at Dagen- 
ham, The Committee for Visitors of Mental 
Hospital propose £61,500 for additions to 
nurses’ home and a new admission hospite! 
at Brentwood Mental Hospital, and £54,808 
for new buildings at Severalls Mental Hos- 
pital, The County Architect is Mr. Jno. 
Stuart, F.R.LB.A. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION 


Tue 79th annual dinner of the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution was held, under the 
presidency of Mr. C. J. Trollope, at the 
Hotel Victoria, on Tuesday evening. Amongst 
those present were Messrs. L. V. Grace, 
F. M. May, C. J. Bennett, A. 8S. Bennion, 
A. J. 8. Sprague, C. C. Trollope, D. Harris, 
W. J. Stewart, B. C. Aldous, Digby Solo- 
mon, A. D. 8. Rice, A. Grunspan, G. A. 
Dean, P, Fotheringham Parker, Eric Burt, 
Ben Carter, A. B. H. Colls, G. H. Parker, 
M. W. Godson, C. F. Ward, C. Hamilton 
Harold Dicksee, W. Binns, 
Hi. B. T. Wakelam, W. Begg Simpson. T. P. 
Bennett, Andrew Mather, C. E. Elecock, 
r-Owen, F. W. Loasby, E. J. 


G. J. &. 
Brown, E. Babbs, T. 8. Tait, W. J. B. 
Clark, Conrad Parlanti, Joseph Sabey, 


W. H. Smeaton, Clifford Aish, A. Goldstein, 
and the Secretary, W. J. Rudderham. 

_ Mr. G. W. Buchanan (Presdt., L.M.B.A.), 
in submitting the toast of “The Builders’ 
Benevolent itution and its President,” 
said that all would agree that the Institu- 
tion required no boosting. All that was 
required was to give it support so that 
it could help those who could not help 
themselves. Times were not good for the 
building industry, but we had to be opti- 
mistic as regarded the future. With the 
toast was coupled the name of the Presi- 
dent; he was the fourth representative of 
Messrs. Trollope and Colls to occupy the 
chair. The President had done a lot of 
work during the four or five years he had 
been on the Committee, and during the 
past year had been ible for a great 
subscription list, in spite of hard times. 

The President, responding, said that it 
was with some miegiving that he took upon 
himself the task of following Mr. H. T. Hollo- 
way and Mr. F. A. Minter, two of the most 
successful presidents ever. However, owing to 
the generosity of old and new friends, the task 
was made light. The object of the “ B.B.I.” 
was to help those that fell by the way 
through no fault of their own. There were 11 
men and 31 women in receipt of annual 
sume of £52 and £30. There were alse 11 
men and women not eligible for pensions 
who were in receipt of a temporary relief 
of £3 per annum each. Thus, 53 persons 
benefited through the Institution at a cost 
of approximately £2,600 a year. At present 
that exceeded income by £1,200, for, in addi- 
tion to annual pensions, the Committee 
endeavoured to make a gratuity at mid- 
summer and Christmas of £5, and one 
had only to see the letters of thanks to 
see how much that wag appreciated. While, 
thanks to friends (and in particular the 
builders’ merchants) no icant had ever 
been refused, the Commi would like to 
emphasise that the Institution was the 
only trade charity the L.M.B.A., had, and 
they woul like to make it understood 
how much lighter their task would be if 
every member of the L.M.B.A. would make 
an annual subscription of two or three 
guineas. The President mentioned that in 
the course of making inquiries into a case 
for assistance, it turned ont that the appli- 
cant was a relative of Thomas Cousins, 
founder of the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, to whom a presentation had, in 1856, 
been made at the London Tavern, an occa- 
sion where the following honoured names 
connected with the building industry hada 
occurred: Lawrence, Cubitt, Thorne, Nichol- 
son and Higgs. Concluding, the 
said that thanks were ue 
to Messrs. Carter and the 
auditors, to the Committee and to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. J. Rudderham. One had 
to be a member of the Institution to realise 
how much work he did for them. 

The toast of the “ Builders’ Merchants 
and Allied Trades,” was pro by Mr. 
George Gee, who said that had been 
long enough connected with the work of the 
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Institution to realise the great work of 
the merchants and allied trades, not only 
this year, but in every year since, he be- 
lieved, the inception of the Institution. In 
these strenuous times cuts had to be made, 
but charities should be the last to be cut 
because the call on them was greater. 

Mr. H. Leighton responded in a witty 


speech. 

“The Visitors ” were toasted by Mr. H. T. 
Holloway, who mentioned that the amount 
subscribed was £1,940, a very fine result 
in a year like this. They were glad to see 
their guests, architects, surveyors and 
others, and gave them a hearty welcome. 

Mr. J. M, Theobald responded suitably. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


The Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned. Items should be received at 
Tue Bumper Office not later than Tuesday 
evening. 

Barnes.—Hovsinc.—The U.D.C. are pro- 
posing to purchase 2% acres of land, known 
as Upper Richmond- 
road, East Sheen, for housing purposes. 

Brentwood —Exrensions.—The Essex Com- 
mittee of Visitors of Mental Hospitals has 
recommended £11,500 for addition to the 
nurses’ home and £50,000 for admission hos- 
pital, at the Brentwood Mental Hospital. 


Camden Town.—Bumpime.—Mr. Andrew 
Mather, L.R.I.B.A., Leicester-square-cham- 
bers, Leicester-square, W.C.2, is the architect 
for the erection of a building abutting on 
King’s-road and College-grove, for Messrs. 
W. and M. Hyman. _ 


Croydon.—Suowrooms. — Messrs. Allen 
Fairhead and Sons, Ltd., of Enfield, have se- 
cured at £28,709, the contract for new show- 
rooms in Frith-road, for Messrs. Kennards. 
The architects are Messrs. George Baines and 
Son, FF.R.I.B.A., A.LStruct.E., 121, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W.1, and the quantity sur- 
veyors are Messrs, L. A. Francis and Sons, 
Vernon House, Sicilian-avenue, W.C.1. 


D. G. 
Somerville & Co., Ltd., 35, Grosvenor-place, 
8.W.1, are altering Deptford pumping station, 
at £13,345, for the L.C.C. The plans for the 
work are by the County Council’s Chief En- 
gineer. 

Finsbury. — Hovsinc. — The B.C has 
applied to the L.C.C. for sanction to borrow 
£6,950 for the extension of two existing 
blocks of dwelli on the Margaret-street 
estate by the addition of eleven tenements. 
The work will consist of an extension of 
block A. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., 
Finsbury Pavement House, E.C.2, is the 
architect. 

Great St. Helens.—Orrices.—Messrs, Higzy 
and Hill, Ltd., builders, are now erecting a 
block of offices to the plans of Messrs. 
Joseph, 2, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, E.C.4. 


Essex E.C. has re- 
commended £57,708 for the erection of the 
County High School for boys. The County 
Architect is Mr, Jno. Stuart, F.R.IB.A., 
Chelmsford. 


Lambeth.—Fiars.—Messrs. Clutton, estate 
agents, 5, Great College-street, 8.W.1, have 
a scheme on hand for the erection of 188 flats 
in Wilcox-road, Hartington-road and David- 
son-gardens, Lambeth, for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 


_ Marylebone.—Premises.—A block of build- 
ings is to be erected on a site in New Ches- 
terfield-street, Westmorland-street, and Mary- 
lebone-street. Messrs, and Hastie, 
10, Henrietta-street, W.C.2, are the archi- 
tects. Messrs. Bovis, 35, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, W.1, are the builders. 


Marylebone-road.—Homs. — 
for the erection of a nursing home in Maryle- 
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bone-road, with 600 beds for patients ang 
hotel accommodation for frie and rela- 
tives, have reached an advanced stage. The 
scheme wil] involve an estimated expenditure 
of £1,000,000. The work is for the Medica! 
Treatment and Nursing Home Syndicate, 
sponsored by Mr. Martin Harvey. The archj- 
tect is Mr, C. E. Elcock, F.R.LB.A., of 
Messrs. Elcock and Sutcliffe, Adam House, 
60, Strand, W.C.2. 


Morden.—Cimic.—The Surrey are 
acquiring a site in Middleton-road, on the 
first (central) section of St. Helier estate, for 
the purpose of erecting a school clinic. 


Morden.—Cuurcu.—Sir Charles Nicholson, 
F.R.L.B.A., 2, New-square, W.C.2, is the 
architect for the new St. Peter Church, St. 
Helier estate. The contract will probably 
be settled in about a month. 


North Kensington. — Premises, —Messrs. 
Considére Constructions, Ltd., 72, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1, are the concrete engineers for 
a block of premises for the Pall Mall Deposit 
Co., Ltd., in Barlby-road, W.10. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. G. Hunt, F.R.1B.A., 15, 
Oromwell-road, 8.W.7, and the builders are 
Humphreys, Ltd., Knightsbridge, 
8.W. 

Old -Street.—Hore,.—We under- 
stand that Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, 3, Elm. 
court, Temple, E.C.4, is the architect for a 
new hotel which te be erected on 
a site in Church- , Old Compton-street, 
and Greek-street. 

Old G. L. 
Russell, A.R.I.B.A., 16, Basinghall-street, 
E.C., is the architect for the erection of build- 
ing upon sites of 442 and 444, Old Kent-road. 
The builders are Messrs. White and Johnson. 


Queen — The 
L.C.C. has sold freehold of (a) 27, Queen Vic- 
toria-street to the Woolwich Equitable Build- 
ing Society, and (b) 29-33 (odd), Queen Viec- 
toria-street, to Sir Francis Oppenheimer, 
<—c and Mr. Albert M. Oppenheimer, 


St. Pancras.—Hovusine.—The L.C.C. are to 
demolish 4 to 16 (even), Drummond-street, 
and 56, Drummond-crescent, to make way for 
a new housing scheme on the site. The new 
houses are to be erected for the St. Pancras 
House Improvement Society. The architect 
is Mr. Ian B. M. Hamilton, F.R.1.B.A., 16, 
Old-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. We 
understand that the building work will be 
entrusted to Messrs. Wheeler Bros., 120, 
Church-street, W.8. 


Southgate.—Hovusinc.—Seven acres of land 
have become available for cottages near Tel- 
ford-road, Bowes Park, as a result of the 
clearance for the Tube. The Railway Co. is to 
put up fourteen houses there to rehouse per- 
sons displaced, and they have sold the re- 
mainder of the land to the Council for housing 
purposes. 


Spitalfields Market.—Orrice.—The Post- 
master-General is to lease the ground floor 
and basement of 107, Commercial-street for 
post office. Alterations are to be 

e. 


Stamford Hill.—Excnancr. — H.M.0.W. 
are inviting tenders for the erection of a new 
telephone exchange at Stamford Hill, N. The 

lans are by the Jrchitecte’ Department, King 

arles-street, 8.W.1. 


Wandsworth Common.—Exrenstons.—No 
building contract has yet been placed for ae 
extensions to the Bolingbroke Hospital. _ 
architects are Messrs, Young and Hall, 17, 

children's 


Southampton-street, W.C.1. 
Willesden.—Exrenstons.—New 
wards are baing erected at Park Royal Hos- 
ital by Messrs. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd. 
orth Circular-road, Cricklewood, N.W., *° 
the plans prepared by Messrs. Saxon Snell © 
Phillips, FF.R.LB.A., 9, Bentinck-street. 
W.1. Messrs. Young & 
Co., of 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. 
8.W.1, are responsible for the constructions’ 
steelwork. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS EXHIBITION 


On Monday was opened, at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, the Exhibition which 
is held under the —_ of the Public 
Works, Roads and Transport Congress. 
Du this week it has been estimated that 
over 1,000 surveyors and road engineers, 
representing loca] authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom as well as many leading 
cities abroad, have met to discuss 
the various aspects of work coming within 
a We learn that a greater num- 
ber of firms than ever have taken part in the 
Exhibition. Traffic signs and signals of all 
types, road markings, and novel kinds of 
day and night illuminated beacons are among 
the items that are on show. Several new 
types of road rollers are to be seen, includ- 
ing the three-roller type, the claims of which 
are the elimination of waving’ when roil- 
ing macadam and asphalt surfaces. In most 
instances, however, improvements have taken 
place in the further perfecting of plant 
rather than in the introduction of new de- 
vices or machinery. The Exhibition closes 
to-morrow (Saturday). We append notes on 
some of the principal exhibits :— 


Housing. 
Thou 


Wittiams & Wituiams, Lrp.’s Stand 150, 
where a wide range of ‘ Reliance’ metal 
windows are cleverly built up to form a 
stand. The types include heavy standard 
casements and pu made windows (simi- 
lar to those supplied by this firm for the 
Sun Life Assurance Co, of Canada’s Mont- 
real building); standard cottage casements 
with or without wood frames; standard 
French doors; and a variety of windows, 
screens and partitions for school, hospital, 
and other work. Working details of all 
standard ‘‘Reliance”’ windows can be in- 


: some tiful examples of roofing 
tiles (of @ price which commends them for 
municipal housing work) are to be seen. 
Messrs. Laneiey (Lonpon), Lrp., and the 
Covurrrar-pu-Norp Tite Co., Lrp., have at 
this Exhibition made a speciality of a num- 
ber of delightful glazed finishes to the 
Courtrai-du-Nord Beauvais roofing tiles, 
and also show Langley’s interlocking pantile 
and cloister tile in various shades. The 
latter are peculiarly suitable for buildings 
of a public or semi-public nature. We are 
asked to make clear that while these tiles 
are of foreign origin, 60 cent, of the 
cost to the buyer in this country is paid out 
to British shippers, seamen and staff, and 
that only British capital is employed. 

On 207, — Co., 
tD., have a special section showing fenci 
of all types, including the ‘‘ Elefence”’ me 
“'Wovence”’ styles. Also on show is a 
selection of specimen fencings withdrawn 
from various schemes in progress. Several 
standard t' of gates are shown, but archi- 
tects can have their drawings and specifica- 
tions worked out. This company shows also 
sectional buildings and plant, as contractors’ 
offices and sheds, and ladders, steps, etc. 


Road-making Plant 

By far the largest number of the exhibits 
are concerned with the most modern applica- 
tion of machinery to road-making. Notable 
among a wide range of exhibits shown on 
Stand 40 by Messrs. Ruston & Hornssy, 
Lrp., is a new crude-cil locomotive which 
makes its appearance at the Exhibition for 
the first time. The engine runs on a wide 
range of fuel, such as Diesel light fuel oil, 
and the whole outfit is a sturdy job. The 
leading particulars are: (1) Three speeds of 
24, 4 and 6 miles per hour in either direc- 
tion; (2) the gears are of hardened steel 
running in oil in a cast-iron gear-box ; (3) a 
special triple disc clutch is used, 
enabling either speed to be selected by means 
of @ combined clutch and change lever 
working in a gate. The clutch and its operat- 


ing mechanism are totally enclosed in the 
gear-box and work in an oil mist, An ex- 
cellent point is that the locomotive is shown 
in action. For housing and estate develo 
ment work this locomotive should, we feel, 
be invaluable. Diesel rollers of 2/2) tons 
weight with rolling width 4 ft. lin, and fuel 
cost 7d. per eight- day, fuel-oil engines, 
crude-oil engines, and petrol engines, 
with a selection of pumps and pumping 
plant are also displayed, while a further in- 
teresting exhibit is a ‘“‘Thermax” patented 
vertical boiler suitable for a working pres- 
sure of 1201lb. and a heating surface of 91 
sq. ft. with — area of 7.9 sq. ft. For it 
are claimed the following advantages : rapid 
water circulation, all-round accessibility, 20 
per cent. definite fuel saving,’ reliability, 
quick steaming, high evaporation capacity, 
and easy cleaning. The patented arrangement 
of tubes fixed in tiers and inclined at an 

so as to extract the maximum heat from 
gases is a detail to which attention is par- 
ticularly drawn. 

Messrs. Goopwin, Barssy & Co., Lap., 
are concentrating attention on stone- i 
and screening machinery, a large selection o 
which is to be seen on Stand 77. Acting on 
the belief that the jaw-crusher type of stone- 
breaker gives the best all-round results, this 
exhibiting firm has given increased attention 
to their capabilities. An excellent example 
of these principles is the ‘“‘ Good-Win-Lever ”’ 
primary Geastee, which has a massive ribbed 
cast-steel frame, jawstock and lever. Visi- 
tors will be interested in various and i 
nious methods adopted to ensure the main- 
tenance of the ine in first-class running 
condition. There are several other breakers 
and granulators of equal merit shown, and in 
addition there is the latest 5/3; model 
“‘Good-win” portable open-drum concrete 
mixer. 

Messrs. Cowan Hutsert, Lrp., offer an 
exhibit on Stand 116 of particular interest 
to public works contractors. The equipment 
shown includes an “Insley” }-cubic yard 
mechanical excavator, an ‘“‘Insley”’ steel 
handcart, a ‘‘ Blaw-Knox’’ wagon 
“Blawforms”’ steel shuttering, ‘‘ Dre 
naught” steel road forms, “ ” high- 
speed concrete mixers, a ‘‘Cletrac”’ craw 
type tractor, ‘‘Rooshors” adjustable self- 
locking shores, and ‘‘/Roos”’ concrete column 
clamps. 

Stand 46, that of Messrs. Barronp & 
Lap., is entirely devoted to motor 
rollers, and well-built and compact jobs they 
are. The biggest machine is the ‘ 8.D.12,” 
of approximate weight 11} tons, fitted with a 
32/35 h.p. Diesel engine running on crude oil. 
The rolling width is 6 ft. 10} in., and the 
machine is of three-wheel design. The 
‘*M.D.8,” also of three-wheel design, and 
8 tons 14 cwt. in weight, has a rolling width of 
6 ft. 4 in. Two other Diesel-engined 
machines and two petrol-engined rollers, for 
light road work and grass respectively, com- 
plete a good exhibit. 

Excavating plant figures largely on 
Stand 49, where Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, 
Lrp., are making their R. and R. type 420— 
4 cubic yard Universal excavator—the central 


The “‘R. and R.’’ } cubic yard 
Universal Excavator. 


exhibit on the stand. The machine is shown 
equipped as a skimmer and powered by 
Diese —_ It can, however, be quick! 
adapted for use as shovel, dragline, beak 
trencher, grab, crane or pile driver. Electric 
or petrol drive can also be supplied. The 
embodying of the underframe and crawler 
frames in one steel casting is of particular 
interest, this being a unique featare. The 
travelling mechanism is all direct bevel and 
spur gears, with the last reduction enclosed 
in oil bath. No chains are used. There is 
also shown on the same stand a Fairlead 
to R. and R. type 420 
lor guiding t is, 
again. is ot unique design. exhibit is 
completed with a few typical examples of the 
firm’s very extensive range of tilting and 
rotary drum mixers. 

Stand 47 is that of Messrs, MansHatt, 
Sons & Co., Lap. The group of “* Marshall ’ 
products shown here comprises several im- 
portant classes of power plant and machines 
designed to meet on thoroughly practical lines 
the present-day requirements of road-making. 
The most important exhibit is the ‘‘ Marshall *’ 
6-tons Diesel road roller. It has a two- 
cylinder high-s four-stroke engine of the 
“ cold-starting *’ type, which runs on cheap 
heavy fuel oifs at a remarkably low consump- 
tion of .42 lb. per b.h.p, per hour. It has 
a “quick reverse’’ action for rolling on 
asphaltics, three speeds in either travel direc- 
tion, and combines strength of construction, 
simplicity of mechanism, and ease of operation 
in a clean line design of exceptional attractive- 
ness. The roller is equi with an “ Allen ’’ 
two-t scarifier. Marshall-Uni- 
wait. .steam roller, 8 tons nominal, is 
designed to fulfil dual requirements of «@ 
roller for ordinary consolidation as well as for 
laying asphaltic and similar surfacings. A 
smaller and totally different design of roller 
is exemplified by the Marshall” Manv- 
mit ’’ motor rollers, one of the finest general 
service light motor-driven rollers yet devised. 
The models shown weigh respectively about 


' 12 ewt, and 16 cwt. The power unit is a four- 


stroke J.A.P. petrol engine. The type is 
much favoured for municipal parks and sports 
unds. The latest model of *‘ Marshall 
iesel industrial tractor is on view. Com- 
eting the exhibit is the ‘“‘ Marshall ”’ model 

/3 concrete mixer, which represents a most 
successful machine of this class, especially for 
services where a relatively small output of 
concrete is called for. 

Messrs. T. C. Imp., who make 
a speciality of hiring contractors’ tools 
and plant, display on Stand 179 a variety of 
machines for sale outright or hire. Chief 
— the exhibits is a 20-h.p. “ Austro- 
Daimler ’’ Diesel engine locomotive, of a type 
very useful to contractors developing large 
sites or building estates. The power unit is 
of unique design, combining the latest prac- 
tice in full Diesels with air-cooling by forced 
draught to each of the four cylinders. 
Another useful piece of plant is the “* Light- 
ning ’’ trench crane, of 3-cwt. single or 6-cwt. 
geared hoist. This can be fitted with a 35-ft. 
mast for building work. A l-cubic yard 
capacity side-tipping wagon, constructed of 
j-in. plates, 24m. gauge, a _ portable 
oscillating turntable, and a large range of 
tools and equipment complete a comprehen- 
sive exhibit. 

Neal’s ‘‘ Rapid ’’ mobile crane, shown by 
Messrs. R. H. Neat & Co., Lap., on 
Stand 55, has been conceived and designed 
to meet the demand for a simple, modern and 
inexpensive mobile crane operated by an 
internal combustion engine, and of greater 
range and capacity than the smaller “ id "’ 
portable cranes. A specially designed clutch 
has been produced, and this hag been com- 
bined with a unique safety device which is 
arranged so that the load is always held 
securely, regardless of the manner in which 
the clutch is operated. The standard mode! 
of the crane is mounted on the mobile under- 
carriage with solid rubber-tyred road wheels, 
but the same superstructure is supplied 
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mounted on rail wheels for 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, 
on caterpillar tracks, or or a motor 
chassis mounting, if required. All the motions 
are controlled from the driver’s seat at the 
right-hand front end of the structure, where 
he has an unobstructed view. The standard 
sect engine power unit consists of a Type A 
our-cylinder water-cooled engire, supplied by 
the Ford Company, which has ample margi 
of power output, as it develops up to 40 b.h.p., 


The Neal *‘Rapid’’ Mobile Crane. 


and at its normal running speed on the crane 
can comfortably give the 18/20 h.p. required 
for the full lifting load, maximum load 
of 2 tons is lifted on two parts of rope with a 
return block at of 80 ft. per minute. 
The maximum us for the full load is 
14 ft. from the centre post. Other and lighter 
varieties of hoist are also displayed. : 

Another British-built crane is displayed by 
Messrs. T. G. Jongs on Stand 106. This 
company demonstrates the “ Jokrane ”’ 
able contractors’ hoist. Petrol-driven, and 
with lifting capacity up to 6 cwt., it has a 
height of lift up to 35 ft. and is mounted on 
wheels suitable for 24 in. or one metre gauge 
eae hard ground. This is a workman- 

The Srawparp Sree, Co. (1929), Lep., 
show, on Stand 111, a 24 in. gauge 10 h.p. 
Diesel engine-driven locomotive, of excep- 
tionally robust design, equipped with “ com- 
pressorless *’ two-stroke Diesel engine. Some 
noteworthy features are included, and the 
running cost is under 2id. per hour. Also 
shown is a 2-ton rubber-tyred hand road 
crane, for towing behind any vehicle, with 
trailer brake attachment. A 24 in. gauge 
tipping wagon, and a variety 
of light railway and track fittin 
the stand. 


Concrete Mixers. 


An excellent variety of concrete mixing 
plant is displaved at the Exhibition. Messrs. 
Srornert & Prrr, Lrp., show, on Stand 33. 
their concrete mixing and distributing plant 
(for which a patent has been applied for). 
This plant incorporates their No. 7 Victoria 
mixer mounted on raised truck, with rising 
looder arranged to discharge on to a belt 
conveyor which delivers to a counter-balanced 
swivel chute. The chute will revolve through 
360 deg. from the head of the conveyor, 
while the latter revolves throveh apvrovi- 
mately 180 deg. The main feature of this 
plant is that concrete can be distributed 
within a radius of 25 ft. without moving the 
mixer and without any support outside the 
mixer truck. Another exhibit is the “ Super 
Ten” Victoria mixer, a machine of new 
design ; apart from retention of the well- 
known principle of the drum mixing blades. 

ang mixer, for output of 45 cubic yards per 
B-hour day at the batches per ; 
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a No. 34 tilti 
plete this useful display. 
Lrp., on Stand 60 the 


‘Winget McLanahan”’ sledge wedge crushers, 
combining sledge-hammer impact, wedge- 
splitting, and squeezing and grinding. Fitted 
with patent steel strut tion toggle and 
patented ‘segmental roll, it is capable of 
giving large outputs when crushing limestone, 
shale, gypsum, sandstone, phosphate, cement 
rock, etc. A full range of the en — 
drum tilting-type mixers is exhibited, includ- 
ing the popular tubular no-hopper models 
which are extremely light to handle. Also 
shown is the Winget Gantry Plant, this being 
specially designed for road-making. It con- 
sists of a mixer fitted with boom attachment, 
a boom to suit the width of the road, an 
outer boom support, and a tipping | which 
is capable of receiving a full batch of mixed 
concrete and any point across 
the road. The gantry plant is supplied in all 
sizes and is so arranged that a standard 
hopper mixer is incorporated. 

Messrs. Frepx. Parker, Lrp., have, on 
their Stand 61, an interesting patent washer 
for gravel, sand, stone, slag and clinker. 
This ‘Parker Contra’’ is of a design that 
ensures a clean washed product with a low 
water consumption. It is made in eight sizes, 
but the particular machine exhibited is No. 2 
with capacity of 50-60 tons per day. A de- 


watering unit is attached. The Parker 
Kubit patent impact breaker for gravel, 
etc., is worth close inspection. The 


machine exhibited, No. 3, can break 15-25 
tons of 6-in. gravel to any size between 2 in. 
and jin. by simple variation of speed. The 
oe test ments in ign, 
are also on view. 

Stand 57, that of the Bririsn Sree. 
Princ Co., Lrp., has been built of their 
well-known ‘‘Larssen’’ steel sheet piling, 
and every civil engineer and contractor Should 
make a point of examining the stand itself 
as well as the exhibits. On the stand are 
shown ‘‘Wonder’’ concrete mixers, an 
“Epic’’ hoist, a ‘‘Zenith’’ double-drum 
friction winch complete with boiler, and 
model] pile-driving plants. Whilst on the 
subject of ‘“‘Wonder”’ concrete mixers we 
learn that within the past few weeks the 
distinguishing numbers of the various sizes 
have altered. The No. 25 Wonder”’ 
becomes 4/24, No. 3 ‘‘ Wonder’’ becomes 
5/34, and No. 4 “‘ Wonder becomes 7/5. 

A new departure in loading hoppers for 
concrete mixers can be seen on Stand 169. 
The Lryer Concrete Co. show 
their ‘‘ Liner-Ram ”’ tilting-drum mixer with 
a loading hopper operated by a hydraulic 
ram which has the effect of cutting out wire 
ropes, pulleys, clutches, etc. The loading 
hopper rises at speed, has a vibratory action 
at the top of its stroke which ensures a clean 
and rapid di into the mixing drum, 
and returns smoothly to the ground under its 
own weight without breaking. At present it 
is made in two sizes, 7-5 and 10-7. A selec- 
tion of other “ Liner’ plant, which includes 
a stone and brick breaker and concrete 
moulds is also displayed. 

On Stand 94, Messrs. A. A. Byrp & Co. 
show full-size sections of ‘‘ Metaform’’ steel 
road rail and kerb and gutter forms, as used 
in modern concrete road construction. The 
latest models of the “‘ Kwik-Mix’’ tilting 
dram concrete mixers, which are specially de- 
signed for concrete road work, also the new 
building construction models, are also on 
view, but of equal value are frequent practi- 
cal tions given daily on the stand 
in a specially constructed tank showing the 
sealing of water-bursts, under pressure, with 
the Tricosal Rapid 8111” medium. 

The Unrrep Sree: Compantes, Lap., show, 
on Stand 14, a variety of steel products manu- 
factured by their component companies. Of 
particular interest is Stribar’’ ferro-con- 
crete bar and special constructions made 
therefrom, as strip for ferro-concrete work. 

~The Expanpep Merat Co., Lrp.’s Stand 43 
is another exhibit that will be visited by civil 
and ferro-concrete engineers. ‘‘ Expamet ” 


reinforcement for concrete roads, pavings, 
Expamet steel sheet reinforcement for com 
crete in foundations, floors, roofs, bridges, 
culverts, ete.; and ‘‘ Exmet”’ reinforcement 
foy brickwork are only a few exhibits on 
well-arranged stand. 


Concrete Products. 

Several stands show pre-cast concrete 
ducts. The Crorr Granite, Brick axp 
crete Co., Lrp., display a full range of their 

oducts, including Croftmac” tarviated 

icestershire gramte, Leicestershire broken 
nite and chippings, and granite setts and 
erbs; Welsh and Jersey broken granite and 
chippings, granite concrete kerbs and chan- 
nels, fence and rail posts, and ‘‘Hydromant” 
reconstructed stone, as supplied to the Bank 
of England. Their stand 1s No. 45. 


The Artas Stone Co., Lrp., on Stand 51, 
are displaying their well-known products 
Atlas Foothold”’ paving slabs, kerb and 
many other channels appertaining to pre-cast 
concrete products, together with asbestos 
cement which they manufacture, in a novel 
and attractive stand. The stand is con- 
structed to display these materials, which are 
manufactured at works around London and 
Cambridge on attractive futurist lines. To 
those interested, and others, a visit should 
prove useful and instructive. 


Miscellaneous. 

The prevalence to-day of damp in build- 
ings renders of icular interest a demon- 
stration of ing against dam 


. Sma 
Francois, Lrp., on Stand 29, show Loe their 
products are used to render a concrete wall 
face over which water is passing in fair 
volume at the time the vendering is applied. 
A hole in a concrete wall through which 
water is flowing in a considerable jet is 
sealed also. A series of demonstrations of 
uses of the various compounds 
sold by the company is given daily. 

While the principal features of Messrs. 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Lrp.’s Stand 4 consist 
of hard tennis court sections—of a special non- 
upkeep type with good wearing qualities and 
immediate porosity—a special interest will be 
taken in a series of photographs of landscape 


ee carried out by Messrs. Gaze & 


ns. This branch of architecture is enjoying 
a regained popularity. 

A working model of = appeal to 
highway and municipal lighting engineers 18 
to be found on Stand 141. where the GENERAL 
Etecrric Co., Lrp., in association with 
Siemens and General Electric Railway Signal 
Co., Ltd., show the “ View Scope,” an 
ingenious scale model by which can be seen 
the actual intensity of Tinaninabion and effect 
on road surfaces of various kinds obtained 
by ‘“‘ Wembley ”’ lanterns with varied arrange- 
ments of spacing, mounting, height and 
wattage. The great progress made in recent 
years in highway lighting fitting design 1s 
also noticeable in other interesting exhibits. 

Steel scaffolding for every use where scaf- 
folding can be employed is shown on Stand 157 
by Sree. Scarrorpive Co., Lap. Also on 
view are “ Bettaskaf’’ world-wide patented 
fittings, which, used with standard steel 
tubing, constitute a most advanced form of 
steel scaffolding, particularly suitable for use 
on housing schemes, and ideal for engineer- 
shop bins, racks, temporary road shelters, 
loading hoppers, etc. ll-steel telescopic 
props for trench shores, roadwork and other 
purposes ; and the ‘“‘ Marshor ”’ all-steel pateut 
shore for building trade or pit-props are other 
exhibits of note. 

An interesting range of office furniture. all 
manufactured in steel, including a number of 
lines only recently placed on the market, w !! 
be found on Stand 198, that of the Arr Mrv\ 
Construction Company. Steel filing cabine's, 
plan files, shelving, desks and tables are sho» 
in variety and should make a particu’ 
appeal to the architectural and engineer'"¢ 

fessions. A system of filing, the “ Post- 
index Visible,” is also worthy of clo 
ins 
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November 20, 1931 


BOOK REVIEW 


industrial Relations in the Building In- 
dustry. Witiam Haser, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics, Michi 
State College. Cambridge, U.S.A.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1930: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, London. 22s. 6d. net. ’ 


In a foreword to this volume it is stated 
that the Wertheim Committee is giad to 
publish this work of Dr. Haber, which is 
the result of years of laborious work and in 
the uction of which he has had the 
benefit of advice and criticism from 
competent sources, We find it a very 
attractively written and comprehensive study 
of the history and working conditions of the 
building industry m the United States 
which should be of great interest and in- 
struction to those engaged in the industry 
in this country. It is a work of considerable 
oe comprising 525 pages of text, and 
with notes and index, close on 600 pages; 
but owing to the lucid and literary style in 
which it is written it is a book that can be 
enjoyed over the fireside, 

The work is divided into five parts, but 
each ~ has a number of sub-headings. 
Part is introductory, and the reader’s 
attention is at once fixed by three state- 
ments—firstly, that the building industry 
with its periodic manifestations of discord 
has been labelled by legislative investigations 
as one of the worst conducted industries in 
the United States; secondly, that its busi- 
ness tices are wasteful, hap- 
hazard, and far ind those of other 
American industries; and the competitive 
struggle results in combinations among 
various producing groups which restrict com- 
petition, maintain prices, and apportion busi- 
ness territory; and yet, thirdly, that its 
operations are of such importance that it has 
been described as ‘‘the balance wheel of 
American industry’ and it is not likely that 
the country can enjoy real perity at any 
time when its ‘‘ construction industry ’’ is 
employed at anything much less than full 
capacity. If, however, this introductory 
chapter gives the reader the impression that 
he is called upon to study an ill-regulated 
and moribund ind the succeeding chap- 
ters will soon convince him that this is not 
the case, and we think that readers in this 
country will find this volume of particular 
interest and instructive because it Ulustrates 
the rise of the industry from such a condi- 
tion, though beset by many of the troubles, 
such as the reconcilement of trade union in- 
terests, with which we are so familiar here. 
Part II is entitled ‘‘ The Industrial Setting,” 
and here we find under the sub-heading 
‘The Industrial Revolution ”’ such subjects 
treated on as the technical changes in build- 
ing methods, improvements in mechanical 
processes; and under another sub-heading, 
‘ Competition for Jobs,’’ such subjects as 
waste due to competitive practices and to 
building codes and other factors. 

Part III relates to ‘‘ Industrial Prob- 
lems’’ such as seasonal employment and 
seasonal unemployment; the five-day week ; 
‘he apprenticeship problem; jurisdictional 
disputes, and the methods of settling them ; 
and the closed and open shop, etc.; whilst 
Part IV is of especial interest, as in that 
section the trade unions are dealt with. 
Part V contains some general conclusions. 

The space at our disposal would hardly 
suffice for a summary of the Tablé of Con- 
tents, and we have only attempted briefly to 
indicate the scope of the work. Turning to 
the final part, we find it stated that the in- 
dustrial relations lem in the building 
trade centres on stabilisation of indus- 


‘rial relations and that this must be the’ 


‘undamental aim, and after considering what 
s‘abilisation means from the points of view 
of the employer, the contractor, and the 
worker, the author, with reference to the 
preceding pages, indicates the disturbing 
actors, which are six in number: (1) Juris- 
ditional disputes, (2) seasonal construction, 
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(5) working rules, (4) wage conflicts, (5) 
business competition, and (6) weak organisa- 
tion of employers. In order of importance 
the first place is given to jurisdictional dis- 
putes, is, disputes between trade 
umions themselves, which betore 1919 ac- 
counted for between 80 and 90 per cent. of all 
strikes and lock-outs in the larger cities, a 
percentage considerably reduced by methods 
of conciliation, etc., described in these pages. 
The second place is given to the seasonal 
character of the industry and the bearing it 
has on employment or unemployment, and it 
is stated that an organised attempt is being 
made to regularise employment throughout the 
year, but that the obstacles in the way are, 
first, the small contractors whose technical 
—— and managerial efficiency are not 
ptable to wi-iter building operations, and 
secondly, the difficulty of educating the pub- 
lic as to the feasibility and advantages of 
winter construction. Wage disputes are placed 
third in order, and these it is stated largely 
result from wage differentials for different 
or for and only in few 
cases for extra hazard, but are secured by 
special bargaining or through an alliance be- 
tween several trades which support them. 
Bonuses are also referred to as a disturbing 
cause, but seasonal employment has its 
share im creating disputes. ‘‘ Working 
Rules”’ in this connection mean the trade 
union rules which the author says have 
been i “barbed wire entangle- 
ments.”’ 

We have been able to do no more than 
indicate that in this well-written and well- 
arran, volume our readers will discover a 
wealth of matter likely to interest them. 


NEW CINEMAS 


Eastbourne and Worthing.—Mr. Walter 
Bentley has decided to erect a large super 
cinema at Eastbourne and one at Worthing. 
Suitable sites have been secured, and Messi». 
J. Stanley Beard and Clare, F.and A.R.LB.A., 
National Bank House, 101-3, Baker-street, 
W.1, have been instructed to prepare plans 
for these forthwith. The site at Eastbourne 
is adjoining Termitus-road, and the site at 
Worthing is on the sea front, opposite the 
band stand. 


Leeds.—A super-cinema with seating accom- 
modation for 2,000 people and 12 omy is 
to be shortly built upon a site near Shole- 
broke-avenue, Chapeltown-road. Mr, John 
Lambert, City Cinema, Boar-lane, Leeds, is 
interested in the scheme. 


Shrewsbury.—It is learnt that Bernstein 
Theatres, Ltd., 97, Wardour-street, W.1, 

se a super cinema in the town. Mr, il 

asey, F.RLB.A., 15, Caroline-place, 
W.C.1, has the plans in hand. 


Southport.—It is learnt that Mr. Fred 
Worswick pro to convert the Embassy 
Pvildings at Formby, near Southport, into a 
cinema. 


Truro.—Plans for the new super- 
cinema, at Lemon-street. Truro, were sub- 
mitted to Cornwall General Purposes Com- 
mittee, at Truro. The committee approved 
the plans, subject to certain requirements, 
required by the County Architect, Mr. S. 
Pool. It is learnt that Mr. H, J. Hammick, 
L.R.LB.A., 63, Old Town-street, Plymouth, 
has prepared the plans. 


Wigton (Cumberland).—The magistrates 
have approved a scheme for alterations to 
the Picture Hall,” Aspatria. 


New Flats, South London. 


Messrs. Jonathan Harrington and Douglas 
Macintosh, who are attending the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, have secured tne 
designing of a block of flats in South London. 
estimated to cost £100,000. 


BIRMINGHAM 
BUILDERS 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue annual meeting of the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Building Trades Employers was 
held at the Chamver of Commerce, Birming- 
ham, on Wednesday; November 4, ine 
President, Mr. H. J. Elvinsa, in the chair. 
The report of the Executive Council circu- 
lated to the members mentioned that the 
building trade, in common with almost every 
other industry, had experienced a period of 
severe depression during the past year. A 
certain amount of activity had been main- 
tained by the erection of schools and other 
public buildings, by which means a small 
number of firms had been kept fairly busy, 
but this had not been sufficient to counter- 
balance the serious decline in private building 
work on which the industry relied for its 
principal occupation. The partial suspension 
of the municipal housing scheme which took 
lace during the year had been an additional 
factor in producing the adverse conditions 
from whick the trade had suffered. These 
conditions were reflected in the official records 
relating to unemployment, which showed an 
increase in the numbers of unemployed build- 
ing trade operatives over those of the 
previous ycar, bad as the latter were. When 
to the present position was added the 
inevitable curtailment of expenditure on 
public works consequent upon the imperative 
need for national economy, the immediate 
prospect was not very bright, and it could 
only be hoped that a more settled state of 
affairs would arise in the near future to be 
followed by a —- revival in industry 
generally, in which the building trade would 
included. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of 
the report, said they must agree with the 
general principle of restrictions on public 
buildings, but they only ho they would 
not be carried to unnecessary lengths, or they 
would only defeat the object they had in 
view, and cause more depression in the trade. 
He thought the members of the building trade 
might safely hope for the future and bear 
their burdens in patience a little longer. It 
might well be that they would ultimately 
share in the revival of trade which, followin 
recent events, was confidently peedicted 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Charles Twigg the re-election 
of Mr. H. J. Elvins as President for another 
aa The proposition was seconded by Mr. 

. J. Bryant and carried unanimously. 

The following officers were a re- 
elected :—Senior vice-president, Mr. G. T. 
Stephens; junior vice-president, Mr. H. A. 
Harper; hon. treasurer, Mr. E. J. Bryant; 
and the hon. anditors, Messrs P. F. Bierman 
and V. T. Williams. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Ta iculars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Léd., 
Company istration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docv- 
ments available at the Companies’ Registry. 

& Hammon (1931), (259,553). 
Registered October 10. 139, North End, 
Croydon. Builders, etc. Nominal capital, 
£100. 

James Matson, Lrn, (259,556). Registered 
October 10. Builders, etc. Nominal capital, 
£4,500. J. Matson, Deringwood, Mount- 
road, Hayes, Middlesex. 

P. J. Drew, Lap. (259,507). Registered 
October 8. Builders’ and plumbers’ merchant. 
Corner House, 63a, Friar-street, Reading. 
Nominal capital, £6,000. 

A. B. C. Cownsrrucrion, (259,484). 
Registered October 8. Bituminous com- 
pounds or mixtures, etc. Nominal capital, 
£10,100. R. Pinsent, 6, Bennetts-hill, Bir- 
mingham. 

Watrow & Co., Lap. (259,453). 
Registered October 7. Builders and contrac- 
tors. At Clarendon-road, Salford. Nominal 
capital, £8,000. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1931. 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors.) — 


Brick- Pias- Plum-| Pain- | Lab- 
Brick- Plas- Plum. | Pain- | Lab- 
|. layers. terers. | Slaters.| bers. | ters. | ourers, 
1/53 | 1/ 1/ 1/5} | 
Aberdare ........| 1/6 | 1,6 | 1/6 | 1 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | | Leamington Sp | 1/53) 1/ 
1/3 | | | | Leighton Bussard | is | 1s | 18 | | 18 | 1p it 
Ashford (Kent) ..| 1/3 | 1/3 1/3 178 1/3 1/3 1 Littlehampton 1/ 
Aylsham ........! 1/3 13 1,3 1s 13 | 1)3 1/3 Lianelly.........-| 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/6b| 1/68 | 1/63) 1/2 
Bembury ........; 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 / * 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/7 | 198 
Barnsley .......-| 1/6) 1 i i 1 1 1/64 | 1/2 12 m, radius 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 
| £75 | 276 2,5 | | 2175 | 175 | 270 Macclesfield. .....| 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 2/ 1/44 | 1/44} 1/44) 1) 
Bedford..........| 1/5 1,5 | 175 | 275 | 175 | 175 | 176 | 1 Maidstone........| 1/44 | 1/44 | 1/48 | ie i's 
1/58 | 1/54) 1/58] 1/58 | 1/58) 1,53] 171 Malvern, .........| 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5, | 2/6 | if 1/2 
Birkenhead ....... 1/8 | 18 | | 1 | 1/8 | 1/8 | Mansfield . 1/ ile 
Birmingham. .....| 1/6k| 1/68 | 1/64 | 1/6) | 1/6) | 1/6) | 1/68| 1/ te its it | 
Bubop Auckland.) 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 | 1/8) 1/6 | 2/6 | | | MarketHlarborough 178 1/5 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1 
1) | 1! 1/6} | 1) 12 Melton Constable. 1 1/72} 1 
Regis ....| 1/84} 1/3) | 1/38] 1; 1/34 | 1/ 12 | Melton Mowbray 1; | 1/58) 1/ / Ist 
1/64 | 1; 1/64) 1/ 1/ 1/2 Merthyr Tydfil .. 1 1,6 | 1,6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 
Bournemouth ..... 1/5 | 115 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/56 | 1 Middlesbrough 1 1; 1; Hes af 1) 7c 
Bradford ........, 1/64 | 1/6) 1/64 | 1/6)| 1/68} 1/68} 1/6} Newark .. 1 1/ 1, (if 
Beadiord-on-Avon | 1/3 | | 1/3'| 1/8 | 1/8 | | 172 13 | Newbury ...... 1 ly 1/ 1} ih 172 
Braintree ......... 1/44, 1/48 | 1/43) 1; 1.44} 1, 1/0 Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 1 1, 1/ 
Brentwood ......) 1,5) 1/54 1/ ly 1/54 | 1) 1/54 | 1;1 Newcastle-u-Lyme 1/ 1 1} it 
Bridgwater ......| 1/3) 1/38 | 1/ ij 1; 1/34 | 1/3 New Forest... 1 1; 1; 1; ats 
Bridiington ....../ 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 176 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/1 Newmarket .... 1 | 174 | 2/4 | 
Brighton ........) 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 175 | 175 | 176 | 1768 | 10 N Mon. 1 1/6h | | 1/68 | 1/68) 
Bristol ..........| 1/6) 1/6} | 1/ 1; 1; 1; 1/2 Northampton .... 1; 1/6 | 1,6 | 1,6 | 1,6 | 1/6 it 
Bromagrove......; 1/54 | 1/58} 1/53} 1) 1/54} 1/64 | 1/14 | Norwich .... 1 1) 1/ 1,54 1; 
Bromyard. .......) 1/24 1/2b| 1/28] 1/24) 1/264 1 N 1 1; 1) 1; 1; 1; 
Bungay if | 1 18 ip 103 | Nuneaton. . 1 1; 1; 1] 
1; 1/ 1; 1/2 Oakham .. 1 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1,5 | 
Bury St. Edmunds 1/3 1) 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/8 1 Paignton 1; 1; | 1,54 | 
2/6 | 1/6 | 176 | 176 | 176 | 176 | 276 | 1f Peterborough .... 1; 1; 
Cambridge ......| 1/5) | 1/5} 1/5§| 17 1) Plymouth 1; 1; 1} 
Canterbury ......) 1/3) 1/3) 1/38) 1; 1/34 | 17 {i Pontypridd ......] 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1,6 | 1/6 | uit 
1/64 | 1/ 1/65 | 1/ 1 Portsmouth ......| 1/5 | 1/5, | 1/5.) 2/5 | 275.) 1/5.) 1/8) 
Carlisle ..........| 1/64) 1 1/ 1/64 | 1/ 1; 1/ 1 Preston 1y 1,64 | 1/64] 1,64) 1,64 | 1/68) 1; 
Chatham ..... | 1) 1/4h) 1/48) 1/44] 1/0 Ramsgate ......| | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 
Chelmsford . .. 1/4h| 1/48) 1/ 1/ 1/0 Reading ........| 1/5 | 1/5 | 1,6 | 275 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 
Cheltenham . .. 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 175 | 1,5 | 2175 | 1/6 | 1/0 1,64 | 1; 1; 1/64, 
1/64 | 1; 1; 1; 1/ 1) 1 Redditch ........| 1) | 1) 1; 1, 
Chesterfield ......| 1/6b| 1/64 | 1/6¢| 1/64 | | 1/6)| 1/2 Reigate 1/48) 1/48] 2) 1; 
Chorley ........) 1/64) 1/ 1; 1/64 | 1; 1; ip Retford ..,.....| 1/5 | 1/6 | | 1/5 1/5 | 1/5 
Girencester ......| 1/3) 1/34 | 1/38 | 1) 1; 1/34 | 1/ | Ripon ..........| 1/6 | 278. 275. | 2/6 | 276.) 
1/4 | 1/4 | 174 | 1,4 | 174 | | 14 | 1/0 Rochdale ........| 1,64 | 1/68) 1 1/64 | 1,6 1/68 10 
Colchester 2/6 | 275 | 1/5 | 178 | 275 | 176 | Rochester ......) |) 1/4 1} 14 | 
ven ee ee ere ee ee eee 
Crewe ....... 1/54 | 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/58} 1/58] 1,1 1, 1; 1) 1/ 1; 
2/8 | 178 | 2,8 | 2,8 | 2,8 | 2,3 | 1,8 1, 1; 1; 1, 1; 
Darlington ......| 1/ 1 | 1/63 | 1 1 1/4 | | 1; 1,4 16 | 
Deal ........ .| 1/88] 1 | 1/88] 1/ 1 
Denbigh ........| 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1 6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 16 | 1/6 | Lit 
Derby ..........| 1/64 | 1:68 | 1/68] 1/63 | 1/6%| 1/2 1 1) 1/ 1/44 1,4 
Devizes 1 1 1 1;2 
1/ 1/ 1/ 173 | 178 | 178 | 1/8 | 1/3 | 1/8 1/0 
Dorchester ......} 1/34 | 1 1 1/ 1/34 | 1/7 1/2 15 | 275 | 275 | 275 | 2/5 1/5, 
ME 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 174 | 174 | | | 1/53 | 1; 1 1; 1/58) 
1/48) 1/48) 1/48) 1/44 | 1/48) 1 1; 1 1; 1/63 | 1/ 
Driffield. .........] 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/0 1; 1 1/68) 
Droitwich ......| 1/54 | 1/58| 1/58] 1/58 | 1/5§| 1/5 | 1/1 1/46) 1/49) 
1/64 | 1/ 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/2 1/64 | 1/6¢| 1/ 1/64 | 1/ 
Durham ........) 1/64) 1 1) 1/6 | 1/66 | 1/2 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1, ! 
Eas 1/5 | 1/6 | 176 | 2/5 | 175 | 175 | 176 | 1/0 1; 1; 1,64 | 1, 1/6 ijt 
1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 176 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6) 21/6) 
1/3 | 1/8 js | 1p ‘ 1/54 | 1/58 1/54 | 1/58| 1/58) 1/58 {i 
2/58 | 1/58) 1/58] 1/53} 1/58 | 1/48] 1/1 Stowmarket......) 1/3 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 [ 1/8 
Exmouth ......../ 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 174 | 1 Stratford-on-Avon | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1) 1/0 
Fakenham ....../ 1/38 | 1/8 | 1/3 | 1/8 1/3 | 1/3 1) 1/44 | 1/48) 1/44) 1/ | 
Felixstowe ......; 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/6 | | 1 Sunderland ......) 1) 1/ 1; 1/ 1/64 | 1/ 
Folkestone .... 1/33 | | 1,33] 1, 1/3 1 Swaffham........| 1/2 | 1/2 | 2/2 | 1/2 | 1/2 | 1/2 / 1/2 
Glossop ........ 1/2 
Gloucester... 1) 1) 1} 1) 1) 1) tie 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 
Godsiming ......| 1/4 | 1,4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 174 | 174 | 1 Taunton ........) 1/4 | 1/¢ | 1/4 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 
Goole 1/58 | 1/58} 1/5%| 1/54 | 1/54) 1/1 Thetford ........| 1/8 | 1/3 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 
Gosport. ......-..) 2/5 | 2/5 | 2/5 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/0 Torquay ;.....-.| 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6, 1/6 | of, 
| 176 | 176 | 1/5 | 1/6 | 175 | 1/5 | 1 1/ 1/ 1/44 | 1/ 1/44 | 1/4 
Gt. Yarmouth....) 1/4 | 1/4 | 2/4 | 1/6 | 174 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 170 Trowbridge ......| 1/3} | 1/34) 1 1 1/3¢ | 1/ 1/2 
Grimsby ......--| 1/64) 1/64) 1 | 1/64 | 1/66) 1/68) 1/2 Tunbridge Wells 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/44 | 1/ 
OTA... 26 | | 174 | 1,4 | 1,4 | 174 | 174 | 170 Uttoxeter ........| 1/ 1/44} 1/44] 1/44 | 1/44) 
Hallfax..........| 1/6h| 1/64; 1/6 | 1/68 | 1/64! 1/63 | 1/2 Wakefield ......| 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/64 
Harpenden ......| 1/4 1;4 1,4 1/4 1,0 Walsall... ....0..) 1/63 | 1/ 1/ 1 1/6 1/ 1/6 i 
Harrogate........| 1, ly ly 1; 1,63 | 1) 1;2 Walsden ........| 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/64 | 1/ 1/6 ik 
Hartiepools ......) 1 1; 1/ 1/ 1/6 1/ 1, 1/2 Warminster ......} 1/8 1/8 1/38 1/8 1/3 1/3 1/2 
Harwich ........) 1, 1; 1, 1, 1/44} 1, 1 Warrington ......| 1/ 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/ ist | at 
1/38) 1/88] 1/38) 1/36 | 1) 1f | Warwick 1/5¢| 1/58| 1/5b| 1/58) 1/58 
Hat 2/6 | 1,5 | 25 1,5 | 1,5 | 1,5 | | 1 Wells (Norfolk) ..| 1/2 | 1/2 | 1/2 1/2 | 1/2 | 1/2 | 1/lk 
Hednesford ......) 1/ 1; 1/54 | | 1/54) 1/58) 1/1 Welwyn Gar. City! 1/5 | 1/5} | 1/5} | 1/5 
Hereford ........| 1 1; 1; 1;4 1; 1/44 | 1/3 1 West Bromwich ..| 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ aia 
Herne Bay .....-| 2/8 | 1/3 | 1,3 | 21/38 | 1/8 | 1,8 | 1, 1 Weston-sup- 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/5¢ 1/ 
Hertford ........} 1,5 1,5 1,5 1,5 1/5 1/5 1/0 We 1/3 1/8 1 1/3 | 
Hitchin 1/4t 1/43) 1/44) 1 Whitby ........| 1/54) 1/5h| | 1/54) 
Hoddesdon ......| 1/5 | 1 i 175 | 1,5 | 1,8 | 176 | 1 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/6 | 1/0 
Holt 278 | 1/8 | 178 | 2/2 | 1 i ij2 | | Wine | 2/8 | | | | 
Haddersfield, .....| 1 | 1; 1; 1; 1 1/2 Windsor ........) 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/ tu 
& 1 1 ly 1; 1 Wisbech 31 1/3 | 1/3 1/3 1? 
Hunstanton......) 1,8 1,8 1,3 1,3 1,3 1,3 1,3 1 Wolverham 1/68} 1/68| 1/68 | 1/68 | 1/63 | 18 ii 
Hantinedon ....) | 2/38 1/38) 1/38 | 1,38] 1 Ww 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/8 
tale of Wight...) 2/8 1/8 | 2/3 | 1/3 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 178 | | Worcester ......) 1/54) 1/58 | 1/58) 1/58) 
2/6 | 278 | 1/5 | 175 | 2/6 | ifs | | Worksop 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5) 
Keighley ........| 2 1 1; 1 1 1 1/2 Worthing ........| 1/84; 1/3) | 1/88] 1/88| 1/38) 
1) 1 1) 1) | Wrexham........| 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6) | 
1y 1; 1 1} 1} 1/2.) York 1/34 1/ ayes 
The rate recognised by the Nationa! Association of Plasterem, Granolithic and Cement Workers, as and from the Ist February, 1981, ls 1/10) per how. 
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November 20, 1931 


For sme contre til open, but not inte in his see 
advertised in 


D.S.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


NOVEMBER 23. 


Bedworth. — Lavateries. — fe lavatories at 
Collygrett, fer U.D.C. H. W. Crowther-Green, E. 
nd 8. Dep. £1 Ie. 


—166 tenement houses and 2 
and 3 stories, for Corporation. Official! Quantity 
Surveyor, 91, Commercial- st. 

Edi = 1.—Taking down and reinstating 
of existing wall and iron railing fronting 
Inverleith Ferry-rd.; and forming of new 
and "forecourt to Church, for T.C. B.E.., 


High-st. 

—Of low-pressure hot 
water apparatus and Py | light at new grammar 
school, for West Riding E.C. Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Lendon.—Wiring.—Also fittings for for 
zlectric lighting certain wards of City of London 
Institution, 2a, Bow-rd., E.3, for L.C.C. Chief 3 
oes Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1 


£.15.—Hot water installation. At 
Carter-rd. school, West Ham E.C. John 
H. Jacques, F.R.LB A., 51, West Ham-lane, 
Stratford, E. Dep. £1. 


(restate, Town Hal, Gud 
rd own Hall. Guildhall. Dep. 
ottingham.— Building.—Sub-station, ollaion-rd., 
T.C. T. Wallis Gordon, and 8. Dep. £2: 
Oidham.—Building. —Boiler house and messroom, 
also new laboratory, at Riseinster Gas Works, for 
C.B. Ernest Parry, Commercial re Gas and 
Water Offices, Greaves-st. Dep. £5 5s 
.—Extension.—To ae ‘public baths, for 
U.D.C.* Clerk, Benn-buildings. Dep. £2 2s. 
—School.—Senior school, assembly hall, 
etc., at bon lane, Wadsley, for T.0. Geo. 
Davies, F.R.1.B.A., City Architect. Dep. £2. 
Wombwell.—_Conversion.—Into water ¢ s of 13 
privies, for U.D.C. Sanitary Inspector. _ 


NOVEMBER 24. 
Bedlingtonshire.—Houses.—50 for persons 
at Bedlington station, for U.D.C. J. W. Pooley, 8. 
Glasgow.—Additions.—-Temporary addition to ‘St. 
Patrick’s (boys’) school, Bishop-st,, C.3, for T.C. 
Education Offices (Property Department ), 129, 


Bath-st. 
Laneaster.—Houses.—50 houses A3 type on 
s Housing estate, for BS. Dep. 


—Pulling down existing boundary 
walls, pillars and fencinn and erection of stone 
boundary wall along Hunslet Baptist Tabernacle 
frontage, Low-rd., for T.C. J. E. Acfield, City E. 

Maliow.—Extensions.—T> Nazareth House, 
Mallow, Co. Cork, for housing of old people. x 
H. Byree J & Son, ‘architects, 20, , Suffolk-st., Dublin. 


NOVEMBER 26. 
A self-contained flats, 
for T. Dep. £1 
flats for Aged 
Persons on Reosegate estate, for C.B. B.E. Dep. 


21 is. 

Glaagow.—Iron ry.—At Balmore  (Park- 
house) school, for E.C, Education Offices (Pro- 
perty Department), 129, Bath-st. Dep. 21 Is, 

Haydock. —12 parlour type on 
site, for U.D.C. Dickinson, Clerk. £1 1 

London, —Erection at the 
G.P.O H.M.O.W. Contracts King 
Charles-st., 8.W.i. Dep. £1 1 

Merton and Morden.—Fencing. and 
railings, also at at Garth-rd., 
for . Jerram, E. and 

painting at various ools, for the E.C. 1 
Whipple, Director of 

Rochdale.—Installations. —Rlectric ting and 
power peoteeetiane to 100 houses on Cutgate estate, 


for C.B. 

Southampton.—Centre-—Town Hall, Mosk No. 3; 
ert gallery and art school, block No. 4 bs dag-ont of of 
site, for C.B.. Webber, 
E. New May eg 

iving ques ayor, Town 
Hail, Rast Ham, E.6. 


NOVEMBER 26. 
Cheimeterd.—Houses.—-2 pairs of houses, Cor- 
be-\tion-rd., Boarded Barnes estate, ther with 
fences, laying of house drainage. and formation of 
Vg ae thereto, for T.C. E. J. Miles, 


Pale -~New Church of St. Barna- 
bat Austin & Paley architects, Castle-park, Lan- 


“1, Northaq. Dep. £2 2s 


; County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor. 8 


‘THE BUILDER. 


. _ CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


issues. Those with an asterisk 


; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; Doi Surveyor, 


Down.—Schools.—Public elementa schools at 
Croreagh and Rockvale, ry County onal E.C. 
Castor J. Love, architect, 5, Wellington- a. Belfast. 

Hemsworth.—Fencing. —Excavation, hand- pitch- 
ing, tar macadam paving, post and chain barrier, 
ete., in construction of an omnibus stand adjoining 
the * ae. Inn,” South Elmsall, near Ponte- 
fract, for R.D.C. T. Lynam, E. Dep. 21. 

Ki idare.—Cottages.—3 cotta: at Monasterevan, 
Co. Kildare, for Irish Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Land 
Trust. W. J. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., F.8.1., architect, 
Irish Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Gia Trust, Dublin. 
Dep.. £1 1s. 


NOVEMBER 27. 
Bideford.—Tower.—Hose-drying tower at fire 
brigade station, for T.C. B.S. 
%* Eastbourne.—Pr shelter and 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s 
Morley.—Adaptation—Of mill premises 
technical institute purposes, for West Riding on 
Edueation Officer, Wak 
Salford.—Building.—Small {lectricity sub-station 
building in Prestwich, for T.C. City Electrical En- 
gineer, Electricity Department, Frederick-rd. 
NOVEMBER 28. 
.—Refuse “ ks. fr 
i on joining sewage disposa s, for 
UDC. . D. Haigh, E. and 8. Se. 21 


—Pavilion and two 
wee at bowling green, West Church-st., for T.C. 


Dagenham.—Gaies.—213_ yds. of wrought iron 
fencing, with tes, for Valence Park, ntree, 
for U.D.C. T. P. Francis, 8. Dep. £1 ls. 


NOVEMBER 30, 
Aberdeen.—Installation—Electric wiring installa- 
tion at Medical Block, New Infirmary, Forester- 
hill, for Directors of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 
James B. Nicol, architect, 367, Union-st. 
Acton.—Conveniences.—Additional conveniences at 
baths, Acton, W.3, for T.C. 


at screening chamber, Pontefract-rd., for C.B. 
B.E., Church-st. 

Bedworth.—Houses.—26 parlour type at Bedworth 
Heath, for U.D.C. H. W. Crowther-Green, E. and 
8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Cury (Lancs).—House.—Dwelling-house and ap- 

abe age at Nanfan Farm, Cury. H. Richards, 

anfan Farm, Cury Cross, Lanes, 

depot, Elmw .B. pple, Borough 
Engineer, (tenn Mag’ st., for C.B. Dep. £2 2s. 

Penytai.—Buildin restructure of new Ad- 
mission Hospital, cent Home and Nurses’ 
Glamorgan County Mental 
Jenkins, Clerk to the Committee ot, vere 
Glamorgan County-hall, Cardiff. Dep, £2 2s. 

Wompbwell.—Repairs.—Barnsley-rd. Council school 
a relaying floor boards in various class-rooms 
(2) repair of roof to teachers’ lavatories and wash- 
house; Jump Council school (caretaker’s 
conversion of privy, for West Ri C.C 
Cc. Ellison, Divisional Clerk, Education Office, 
Swinton, Rotherhath, 


DECEMBER 1. 
Chaddesden.—Schoo Ne school for 300 
hildren, for 3 c.c. G. H. Widdows, 
county St. Mary’s-gate, 
Derby. Dep. £1 1s 

Telephone 


§.W.1. & 
at Penwerris, for T.C. 


—Hou 
/ dder, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Glebe site, for R.D.C. 
m, 
of roads and sewers on Bolehall site, for T.C. 
A. Oswald Marshall, B.E. and 8. 


DECEMBER 
Venere an i —To 
Post Office, for H.M.O Contracts Branch, King 
Charles-st., London, Swi. Dep. £1 1s. 
DECEMBER 4. 
ete.—For 


Dep. £2 28 
—Post Office (second 
tion H.M.O.W. Contracts "Sranch, 
Charlee-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 is 
DECEMBER 8. 


™ Contracts Branch, Kine 


W.1. Dep. £1 1 


DECEMBER 9. 
Belfast.—Shed.—Also on 
side of Turning Basin . Antrim, for Harbour 
issioners. T. ilbert, consulting engineer 
Harbour Office. 


*Leeds.—Post Office -M.0.W., 
Branch, King Inada 


p Nerfolk.— Alterations —To Downham Market 
Law Institution, for J. Norton, 
Norwich. Dep. 21 1s. 


DECEMBER 10. 


*Stamford Hill, N.—T Exchange, f 
H.M.O.W., Contracts Branch King 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s 


DECEMBER 1. 

Kiveton Park.—Conversions.—Improvi sew 
disposal works and for converting. imo wales 
closets 190 fe! and privy closets in parish of 
Anston, for 


*Cardif. and Newton Abbott.Site works, etc., 


"for the Central Electricity Board. Secretary, 
London, 


Trafaigar-buildings, 1, Charing Cross, 
. Dep. 21 1s. 
NO DATE. 


%*Bournemouth.—<Alterations and additions to 
shop premises. Timothy White's (1928), Ltd., Con- 
struction Dept., 30, Chandos-st., Portsmouth. 

Braintree.—Painting.—External painting of biock 
of 12 cottages at Feering, ‘“o also various internal 
decorating to 124 ishes ii 
the rural district, for R.D.C. . Fellows, cotthe 
manager, St. Peter’ 8-close, Bork 

Skipton.—House.—Detached house, Lothersdale- 
rd., Cross Hills, for O. Wilson. F. Suddards, archi- 
tect, Exchange- buildings, Skipton. 

Stoke-en-Trent.—Sub-station.—In 
for T.C. Wood & Goldstraw, architects, 
Chambers, Tunstall. Dep. £2. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 23. 
Beckenham.— Paving.—Artificial stone paving, for 
UDC. H. Storr Best, 8., %, High-st. Dep. £2. 


Road materials.—For €.C. C.S., 
Gloucester. 


Prestwich.—Fittings Hardware and sanitary 
for on Polefield estate, for 


St. yds. lin. of 4 in., and 
600 yds. lin. of Re in. cast-iron pipes and specials, 
for U.D.C. E. D. Groves, 8. 


NOVEMBER 2%. 
Tarred Slag.—For U.D.C. J. J. Hart- 


NOVEMBER 25. 


Belfast.—Iron Castings, etc-—For Harbour Com- 
missioners. M. J. Watkins, General Manager and 
Secretary, Harbour Offices, 


Dublin.—Building Materials.—For Great Southern 
8. Coe, secreta 


G 
Gloucester. 


Dartford.— 
ley, Clerk. 


Railways. H. ry, Kingsbridge 
Station. 

Honiten—Road Materials—For RDC. W. 
North, 8. 


26. 
Gravesend. of furnitare to 
Whitehall Clerk, 4, Woodville-terr. 


NOVEMBER 320. 

Chepping Wycombe.—Mains.—8,200 yds. of 6 in. 
and 2,517 yds. of 4 in. steel pipe, coated and 
double wrapped, iogether with necessa especial 
pipes and bends, for T.C. 8. tous. ater En- 
gineer, 7, Easton-st., High Wycombe. Dep. £2. 

Leicester —Highway Materials. For 
Gooseman, City 8. 

West Suseex—Tar, eic-—For CC. H. w. 
Bowen, C.S., Southgate House, Chichester. 

West Sussex._Road Materials.—Cartage.—For 
Ck. H. W. Bowen, 'CS8., Southgate House, 


Chichester. 
DECEMBER 1. 
Middieton.—Road materiale, etc -—For T.0. B.E. 


DECEMBER 2. 
St. Themas.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. J. 8. 
Madge, 8., Brooklands, Heavitree, Exeter. 
DECEMBER 3. 
Buxton.—Highway Materials—For T.C. F. 
Langley, B.E. 
DECEMBER 12. 
East Suffotk.-Road Materials—For CC. W. 
Jervis, C.S., Ipswich.~ 
DECEMBER 23. 
mortar, for Ministry Nationa Lake 
of Overseas Trade, %, Old. Queen-st., 
(Ref. No. B.X. 7188.) 
NO DATE. 
Chippings. H. Hum. 
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‘ater Supply.—For R.D.C. 


drassy, B. and 8. 


and wers and culverts 
and ebout 80 vds. of are drains 
between River ane W. rd. and 
for T.C. H. Haum- 

puries, City and 4 


East pegged Supply —For parishes of 

Preston Angmering, for 

DL. * & Son engineers, 47, Vic- 
toria-st., 8.WA. Dep. £10. 


—At Newt 
mountkenny, for Wickiow "Board Health nnd 
Public astance. J. Foley, Board 
of Health Offices. ram. 


NOVEMBER 2. 
St. Germans.—Main —-Providing and laying about 
1,50 yds. of 3-in. cast-iron water main from Forder 
te Anton and Tremaion Castle, St. 
u valves, or 
R.D.C. J. P. Heath, clerk. 


NOVEMBER 
Drainage.—Providing and 
about 1,920 lin. yds. 
pipe sewers, and construction of sewage purification 
works. tor Bauchie and Fishcross and for Devon 
Village and Biack-row, for C.C. Carfrae & Mor- 
rison, C.E., 4, Hill-st., Edinburgh. Dep. 21. 


NOVEM 


Taunton. — Alterations.—. sewage disposal 
works, for T.C. BS. 22 2s. 
NOVEMBER 30. 


— Waterworks. — 


22° 

yds. of 15-in. dia. 
and 1,200 yds. of 2i- dia. stoneware sewers, 
together w manholes, etc., and ‘nclading river 
appurtenant works, for T 

Kershaw, chartered civil engineer, 9, 
‘Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £5. 
Runeorn.—Sewage Disposal —At 
for R.D.C. J. 0. Hunter, 6, High-et. Dep. 23 
Water ot. Supply For 
Barnard, E., Prome Dep. £ i 


DECEMBER i. 
Egypt.—Water Supply power etation, for 


Commercial Secretary to Residency, 
Trade (Room 50), 
. London, 8.W.1. (Ref. G. 10788. 


) 
tiandrinded Wells.— Extension. — Laying and 
jointing about 1,000 yds. of 8-in. ae pipe 

main; supplying same ; con- 

struction of reservoir, for U.D.C. fiddian 
22. 

miles of cast- 


. in . n tun 
purification works, grit sedi- 
mentation tanks, etc., for U.D.C. 
108, St. Westminster, 


ton, and 
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and Milton.—Sewerage.—Cast-iron 
stoneware pipe sewers, pa manholes, 
ons, ventilating columns, and other works in- 
tal thereto, for U.D.C. A. P. I. Cotterell & 
Sen, engineers, 54, Victoria-st., Westminster. 
8.W.i. Dep. £5 5s. 


DECEMBER 8. 
Caistook.—Water Supply. —To of Calstock, 
for R.D.C. Lemon & ulting engineers, 
24, Lockyer-st., Pp. >. £3 3s. 


DECEMBER 9. 


west s of turni in, ntrim, for r- 
bour T. Gilbert, consulting 
engineer, Harbour Office. 

.~Manholes.-Laying of 
260 yds. lin. of 9-in. sewer with 


and 


Works-lane, Barnstone, for R.D.C. 
drick, 8. Dep. £1. 
DECEMBER 10. 
Mabliethorpe and Sutton.—Sewers.—Sewers 
disposal works, for U.DC.  Silcock & 
consulting engineers, 25, Victoria-st., 
mster, S.W.1. Dep. £5. 
DECEMBER 12. 
Warblingten and werage.—Laying 
fm 17,000 lin. yds. of 6-in., 9in. and 12in. 


—— and cast-iron pipe sewers, with necessary 
ies and flushing chambers; sewer crossings 
aaa railways, and other incidental works, for 
Joint Drainage Committee. Taylor & Wallin, en- 
gineers, 1, Saville-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Dep. £10. 


DECEMBER 14. 


Middiesex.—Sewers.—Main sewers of brickwork, 
concrete and cast-iron segments, total length 4 
ners) We Brent, for Mid & 

teon , We ington-house, Bennett’s-hill, 


DECEMBER 15. 
ound round tube for Works 
etu or Pu 8 
T %, Old Queen-st., 
DECEMBER 16. 
Shafts.—Subaqueous 


Swansea. — tunnels and 
shafts, dock intake and discha: and coepentiens 
for | oe station at Tir John North, = SR 


trick, consult engineer, 2, 
8.W.1. Dep 
DECEMBER 17. . 


likeston.—Rese 
voir, for T.C. Herbert La 2, Victoria- 
st., Westminster, 8.W.1. 
23. 


Stockholm Harbour Board. 
8 Trade, %, Old Queen-st., 8.W.1. 


es 
Dept. of Oversea 
(Ref. No. G.X. 
NO DATE. 
Leek.—Sewers.—Main outfall sewers 
34 miles of 15-in., 20-in., and 33-in, dia. concrete 
tube and cast-iron sewers, together with manholes, 
river and canal crossings, and incidental works ; 
Sewage disposal works, including detritus, settling. 
ps ii and humus tanks, percolating filters, 
U.D.. 


lagoons, ig ancil works, f 
. Beacham, and 8. . £2 i cack 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 23. 


.—Of Chapel-st., Mo 
-up.—P. 
Churehfields, ‘Tannst Kent Hone, 
H. Storr Best, §., 


ing in of trenches in connection with eles ar 
5 m. and 4 in. water mains, Little Baddow-rd. and 
Hopping Danbury, for RDC. T. 


Thomas, E 
Exmouth.—Mains.—Cast-iron mains, hydran 
and valves, etc., for UDC. 8. Hutton, E. 
Stowell- 


Manohester.— Paving. 
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* 


‘gall, from Albert-rd. to Wilton-td.; Kew-ga: 
Moston, from Tyndall-ay. to cul-de-sac end 

from Albert-rd, 


f 
Boardman-rd. to cul-de-sac end of strect, etc. tar 
T.C. F. BE. Warbreck Howell, T.C. Dep. £1 is. 


NOVEMBER 24. 


High-st and 


King-st., for TC. J. 
Southall Merwond— Reconnection 
Pe for U.D.C. J. B. Thomson, E. Dep. 


Seuthampton.—Foundations Foundations, super. 
structure, etc,, for control room and switch cham- 
ber extensions, at Electricity Works, 
Esplanade, for C.B. W. G. Turner, Borough 
Electrical Engineer. Dep. 22 2s. 


25. 


Guildford.—Sewer. —650 in. yds. of of S4in. dia. 
brick sewer in tunnel as varying between 
% ft. and 33 ft., + saa with manholes and inci- 


_— works, for TC. W. Hipwood, B.S. Dep. 


ne in either (a) wood 
ving Tmosec 


2-in, 
R. Hampton Clucas, 


Ponistone.—-Main.—3 in water main at 
Thurgoland, for R.D.C. 

Wattord.—Sewer.—Laying of sewer along Gal- 
fows Hill-lane (about 240 yds. lin. of 9-in. pipes), 
together with manholes and other necessary works, 
for R.D.C. 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


London.—Repa 


NOVEMBER 26. 
Ealing.— Allenby-rd. side), 
Greenford, for T W. R. Hicks, B.E. 
NOVEMBER 2. 
400 yds. of 
Hart Plain-av., Cowplain CO. W. JI. Taylor, 
C.8., Winchester. Dep. £ 
NOVEMBER 30. 


Chester.—Making-up.—New ssireet with tar 
macadam surfacing; passage at rear of Raymond- 
st. and Garden-lane ; passage at rear of Watergate- 
st. and Stanley-pl.; passage at rear of Watergate- 
st.; passage at La of Stanley-pl.; passage at rear 
of ‘Albion-st. ; ge off rear of Queen-st. 
and St. Thenas'-pareway, for T.C. Charles Green- 
1s. 


Hendon.—Sewers lane 
Hill, Tor TD. A. 0. Knight, E. 


DECEMBER 1. 


—Making-up.—Of Pauntleyst., N.19, for 
Islington” B.C. tley 


DECEMBER 2. 


Haiisham.—Sewer.—é-in. sewer, North-st. and 
Hugietts lane, Heathfield, for B.D.C. W. 0. Hum- 


phery, 

R.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

Hendon.—Sewer.—533 yde. lin. surface water 
outfall sewer, with manholes, etc., ee mye at 
Cannon-lane, Pinner, for B.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 
8. Dep. £2 2s 

Totley, for gg 

Wembliey.— g-up.—Of Victoria-av., Sudbury 
L U.D.C. C. R. W. Chapman, 

and 8. Dep. £1 1s. each. 


DECEMBER 3. 

Seuthampton.—Road.—Demolition works, an con- 
straction of new road te Civic Centre, and con 
straction of new road Fad ound the east side of “the 
Bargate, for C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. each. 

and “way, and incidental works, 
for O.B one Dyer, BE and 8. Dep. £2. 

Wanstead 01 Bressey-grove, Section 

2, for U.D.C. E. and 


DECEMBER 4. 


——Road.—Making-ap Wood-vale, 2nd Sec- 
LC. W. H. Adams, B.E. and 8. 


tion, for 
DECEMBER 7. 
te ipe 


Swinton — Sewer —600 aol < 
27-in. and aie diameter concrete tube sew 
with manholes, etc., for U.D.C. H. 


DECEMBER 38. 


Birmingham.—Sewerage.—3,460 yds. of brick and 
concrete stoneware pipe and oe tube sewers, 


| NO DATE. 


C. W. H. Jones, 


Mex 
school ( J, for 


| 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
oy 
NOVEMBER 2%. 
Thundersiey sewerage 
scheme, for U.DC. W. E. Blizard, B. (Lemon & 
9, Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. 
Sivmingham.—Sewerage.—612 yds. of cast-iron 
| = and stoneware pipe sewets between Stratford-on- 
Avon Canal and School-rd.. Yardley Weod, inciud- 
: ing canal crossing and a farther — ander 
canal between Warstock-lane and Alcester- =. 
for TC. H. H. Humphries, City E. and 
Dep. £2. 
Sradiord-on-Avon.—Sewerage.—Also sewage dis- 
i works, in parish of Winsley, for R.D.C. 
oe Pearson & Ross Hooper, engineers, Dallas- 
| 
i laying and Jointing of about 200 yds. of 6 in 
pa and 7 yds. of 4 in. steel pipe, together with — 
: siuice valves, air valves and hydrants, for T.C. 
8. Young. Weler Bagineer, 71, Easton-st., High 
London.—Extens'on.—Of ex'sting bridge carryin 
a4 ighed.. Lee over River Quaggy. for C. h 
+ 
2 
| | 
Z ins OTou i j 
of Sewerby-cum-Marton and parish 
ara | DECEMBER 2. 
Tutbury.—Extensions.—To sew of 
Barton-under-Leedwood, for R, 
Raikes, 33, Great Charlesst., 
DECEMBER 3. 
Westhourne.—Sew and, se 
4 etc., pasdage behind 29/56, Melbourne-st.. 1/9 and 
; DECEMBER 7. adjoining 1 and 9, Blackpool-st., 20/34, Walsden- 
‘ ize dis. st., and 2/18, and adjoining 2, Tottington-st., Clay- 
geal works at Timabury, for RDC, “Thomas & Dastage behind 67/7. Melbourne-si.. and 
: 


in, 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may @casionally 


that, to 
pr building owners 


of Health for Ministry 
of Education ; M.W.B. for see 
District Or, 

8.; 


acquired upon which 
West E.C. propose secondary school. 
Alfreten.—U.D.C. 28 non-pariour t; 
houses at Riddings and 96 houses in Lincoln-st., 
Collierytd. and Nuttallst. R. F. Ward, 8. 
Barnes.—U.D.C. approved : 10 garages, ae 
view-gdns., ; 6 
Ainshe; lock-up garages, 2 
adjoining 13, P. Henry. 
ms prepared by ©. F. Mu : 
of school under Bishop of Neweastle’s Church 
Extension Fund. Contract not 
Belishill.—_New scheme be under- 
taken by Lanarkshire C.C, P, smith, architect, 
Hamilton. 
—It is proposed to to make additions to 
County all for East Riding C.C. B. B. Stamford, 
county architect. Tenders in 
—High-class shop remises at 
corner Stratford-rd. and Solihull-lane, Hall 
Green. Sion by Harford, Kingham & Nock, archi- 
tects, 117, Colmore-row. 
Birstall.—Scheme for enlargement of the National 
— at £3,000 being considered by West Riding 
Blackpool.—H. F. Keighley, L.R.1B.A., 113, 
Tome st., architect, for warehouse off Chaunce- 
* and lay-out for 22 houses off Layton-rd., 
"Wilson and others.—E. D. Dennis, 
Birley- -st., pr ing plans fer lay-out of 
construction streets and sewers and erection of 
70 houses on land off Watson-st., South Shore, for 
Harrison, Meresiey, Preston New-rd.. 
arton. 


Biackpool.—E. Wilkinson, 23, Cumberland-av., 
preparing plans for garage and petrol filling sta- 
tion, Central-drive—J. C. Derham, architect, 
Tower-chambs., Church-st., preparing plans for re- 
‘ Fairyland,” Central 

olton.—J. Baxendale, architect, Penarth-rd., 
lans for elementary for 400 chil- 
dren, for Catholic Authorities. 
Boston.—T.C. approved: extensions to factory in 
North-st., Fisher, Clark & Co., Ltd.; exteaien. 
oe in Norfolk-st., English Preserved Foods, 


Bradford.—W. Middleton, builder, Thackley, to 
erect 40 houses, Stones-lane, Queensb ury. 
‘Cambridge.T.C. approved: Alterations and addi- 
tions, the “ Bird-in-Hand,” Newmarket-rd., Greene, 
King & & Sons, Ltd.; extension to X-Ray Depart- 
ment, Trampington- st., Governors of Addenbrooke's 
Hospital; stores and sub-station, Thompson’s-lane, 
Cambridge Electric 


Market-hill ; 
20 houses, Cherryhinton-rd., J. RB. Bennett & 
Sons, Catharine-t. 
Cc —~R.D.C. approved: houses, Gaius 


Dando, and other houses at Gnurchbrid and 
ow Wyriey, F. Bishop, A. E. Smith and 
J T. Bulloek. 

.—T.C. approved: 6 houses, Whit- 
stable-rd.. H. V. Henshaw. ~ 
Carnbrae.—Lanarkshire C.C. {to proceed with 
new housing scheme. P. Smith, architect, Clydes- 


dale-st., Hamilton. 
arstairs Junction.—Lanarkshire C€.C. to erect 
houses at Carstairs Village and Carstairs Junction. 
P. Smith, architect, Clydesdale-st., Hamilton. 
.—Under the Improvement Trust scheme 
Lanarkshire C.C. to erect 40 houses. P. Smith, 
architect, Clydesdale-st., Hamilton. 

Chepping Wycombe.—T.C. approved: 18 houses, 
Fennels-rd., T. H. Isted; 8 houses, Herbert-rd., 
High Wycombe and District Housing Society, 
Ltd. ; 6 houses, Chairborough-rd., H. Soden 
_ Chorley.—Park Hall estate been by L. 
Sagar, Highgrove, Eccleston, near Chorley. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—U.D.C. approved : Hooker 
Meadow-av., Sand erstead; P. Richardson 
semi-detached honses, Woodlands- Coulton 
The Caterham Motor Co., Ltd.. steel rae 
rear of showrooms, 

P. Warren, 2 detached houses, Parley Do 
+d: corner of Norman-av., Sanders 
ington.—C.W.8. to erect ‘Annitsford. 

—New school proposed by Northumberland C.C. to 
accommodate 350 clarems at £12,240. W. W. Tasker, 


P.R.LB.A., secured Neweastie-on-Tyne. 
Denhoime.— C. secured site for 12 additional 
houses. 


Dublin.— Plans Architect : Imaal- 
tn Cabra, 4 lock-up shops, R. T. Dale; 10, Kildare- 
alterations, Guardian Assurance Co. 


.—County E.C. agreed provisionally to 
parchase school sites at Murton £500) ; ; Willington 
' £690) and Billingham (£1,153). have arranged 


ior school to be built by direct labour at Ryton at 
and 25.40, Birt Ravenoworth- 
enla a 400, Br venew: 

‘err. school to be enlarged at £7,271, by direct 


labour, 

Ealing.—Plans :—S. Smith, honses 
Sreenford-td.: R. architects, v. Read 
flats, Park-hill and King’s-rd Combe, 


the responsibility of commencing work before 


- BC, for Borough Council ; P.C. for Parish Council: 


of OB, Go for County Borough ; B . of E. for Board 
ineer, B.E.; 
Clerk, T.C.; Couey CS.; 


Reid & Co., architects F. J. Fisher Son, 
additions to Hart,” @ 
lay-out for 94 houses, Clanson-av.; 
Smith & Turner, architects, Nowell Parr, altera- 
tions and additions to “ Fox and Goose,” Hanger- 
we Sons, Ltd., 7 and 8, Norfolk- 
pro 
TR Stadios, store buildings, etc., at 
at R. Atkinson, architect, ” 126, 


Bros., Front-st., to have exten- 
sions carried out. to Premises 

Evesham.—S. to R instructed to draw plans 
fer 6 Council houses at Childswickham, while 
clerk was ordered to apply for sanction to build 
Council houses at Hinton-on-the-Green. 

Flixton.—P.C. approved plans for 10 houses, 
Wyndcliff-drive, for D. Frankiyn.—Longworth & 
Taylor, builders, 2, Queen’s-rd.; Urmston, to lay-out 
estate ‘off Church-d., for houses and shops. lans 
rovide for roads and 116 houses. 

‘noe & Ratcliffe, architects, 7, Cheapside, Man- 
chester. 

Forth.—Plans prepared and alternative plans 
to be prepared in connection with the 
and provision of school accommodation. J, Stewart, 
architect, Motherwell. 

arnet.—U.D.C. approved: 2 blocks of 
flats in A gg Barnet-rd., G. Green ; 6 houses, 
Gresham-av., Frampton & Paimer. 

Fylide.—R.D.C. approved: T. Ward. 5 houses, 
Thompson-st., Wesham; Beardshaw & Boardman, 
16 houses, Ensleigh-gdns., Marton; W. H. firey. 
8 houses. Blackpool-rd., Hardhorn; W. Hornby, 4 
houses, Patterdale.av. and Pittsdale- av., Marton; 
Rimmer & Foster, 98 houses, Ivy-av., Marton. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne.—Stienlet & Maxwell, 45, 
Saville-chambs., Newcastle, preparing plans for 
new R.C. school to accommodate 200 children. 

Gillingham.—Alterations and improvements to 
premises in i -rd.. for Maidstone and eee 
Motor Services, Ltd., Knightrider House, ight- 
rider-st., Maidstone. by Ruck & 
F.R.1.B.A., architects, 86, Week-st., Maidstone. 

Giasgow.—Certain parts of the River Ciyde banks 
between Rutherglen bridge and Dalmarnock-rd. 
bridge, etc., to be repaired. Thomas Somers, 


City 
CL; to public 
conveniences near Harthill Primary school. J. 
Stewart, architect, Motherwell. 

Hastings. —T.C. approved : 3 pairs — 177-182, 
St, Helen’srd., Fryer & Sons per J.8 Hicks, 
architect ; new “ Max House,” St. 
rd., St. Leonards, McPherson, per Hy. Ward, 
Son & Wray, 

es.—M.H. held inquiry inte application by 
U.D.C. for sanction to borrow £72,000 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, including works to 
be constructed in Feltham urban district. 


WOODWORK 
FOR ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


CROWN WORKS, ST/AMESS ROAD, 
BERMONDSEY, _ LONDON, 5. E.16. 
TELEPHONE BERMONDSEY 1284. 
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Mertterdshire.—C.C. decided to purchase land in 
Blindman’s-lane, Cheshunt, as site for an elemen- 
tary school ; land at ey East Barnét, as 
site for senior County Council school; land at 

for school. 

Hyde.— Providence Mill by 
Grittths, Hughes, Lid., the of 
manufacturing chemists, and they are expected to 
start alterations af once. 

isle of Man.—Port St. Mary Commissioners to 
borrow £500 for carrying out certain improvements 
in Chapel Bay and at t per Promenade. 

Lanark.—Imp Feast houses to be erected 
by C.c. P. Smith, architect, 
dale-st., Hamil 

Lanarkshire.—Pians to be ed in connec- 
tion with the provision of accommodation for 
school children ? Carmyle and Mount Vernon 
Primary school. J. Stewart, architect, Motherwell. 

Lancashire.—C.C. propose reconstruction of Burs- 
cough Railway brid Twist-lane bri and 
Lover’s-lane bridge, a £9,000. Pians by P. Scho- 
field, County Sarveyor and Bridgemaster, Preston. 

Leeds.—Parochial hall to be built at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Wrangthorn, at £4,500.. Tenders Face 
vited.—Alterations and additions are to be 
ried out at “ Commercial Inn,” ag for John 
Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Co., Lid. enders in- 
vited.—A. MeCarmiek & Son are to 
mises at 213, Kirkstali-rd. Plans by F. Mite & 
Tenders 

. Miller, 3, 
tent for on uret-av. and Pinel 

. for Vicar, Rev. J. H. Foy. 

.—Licensing sanctioned plans 
for extension, at —— of “ Cattle Market” Inn, 
329, Prescot-rd., Fairfield, which adjoins the new 


Corporation 
Londen (Bermondsey).—B.C. received. L.C.C. 
sanction to borrowing £14,000 for housing pur- 


ing by B.C. of £1,200 for ce purposes in Tunnel- 


(Hackney).—L.C. recommend £800 for 
provision = cold storage at Hackney hospital. 
London oolwieh).—L.C.C. recommend borrow- 
ing by of £55,033 for housing purposes 
Middle Park and cag for market purposes at 
Messiter-place, Elth 

Low C.C. to erect 
houses near Church-st. P. Smith, architect, 

Lowes —TC. to spe on 
naught House——E.C. to purchase land adjoining 
Morton-rd. school. 


Manchester.—North Wes Road Car Co., 
Ltd., 120, Charies-st., propose additions 
te omnibus garage on Hulme Hali-rd.. Hulme. 
Plans by G. Westcott, Bridge-st.— 
Cruickshank & & Seward. archi- 
tects, 18, Booth-st., preparing for 1 
garage, ‘etc., in Bombay-st. and Sackville-st.. for 
ty Estates, Ltd—Manchester Garages, ‘Ltd. 

and offices, Oxford-rd. and 


showroom 
nek: Chorlton-an-Mediock. Plans by G. West- 
Highs. M.S.A.., Bridge-st.—Trojan Manufac- 


turing Lid., Ardwick, pro. 
se conversion. house, “ orth House,” 
lymouth-grove, into workrooms. 
Toft, resident architect.—Plans oved : 


Bronghton & Atkinson, for G. mores, id ouses, 


W. H. Coupe Co houses, 
Meadow-way, and “Moston; Com- 
mercial Estates, 8 houses, rrwood-rd. and 


Mauldeth-rd., Pornage ; F. Annable & Son, 10 
houses, Farrer-st., Rusholme; Commercia} Bstates. 
9 houses, Burn elane, Errwood-rd. and Mauldeth- 
rd., Burnage ; for Sparke & Stephens. 
ll ‘houses, and Macauiey-av.. 
Choriton-cum-Hardy ; W. H. Carrington & Son, 
Ltd., Thomas-st., propose alterations fo premises 
Thomas-st, and "Back Thomasst. Plans by A. 
Clayton, L.R.1.B.A., architect, 
ape st.—Yates Brothers & Co., Ltd. Tib- 

propose alterations to premises, Gidham-et. 
F.M.S.A., 13, Bridge-st—H. Hankinso! P.ASI 
architect. 2. sabierea Altrincham, prepared plans 
for billiards hall, Kingrway Burnage, for J. 
Buckley, of of Pinner, Middlesex. 


Melbourn.—R.D.C. to build 12 houses at Lit- 


lington. 
iden.—R.D.C. 6 houses, Gavyeston- 
rd., eonten. for J. Breeze ; 5 houses, Westhill- 
rd., Coundon, J. H. Breeze; 12 houses, Woodclose- 
av., Coundon, R. H. Brid e & Co.; 6 houses, 
Courtland-av., Coundon, Roulston ; 6 houses. 
Woodclose-av.. Coundon, Wm ‘Isaacs. 
Middlesbrough.--T.C. approved: new pavilion 

a extensive additions at Bt. Mary’s College, East- 
hourne-rd.. Marist Fathers, St. Mary's College. 
Eastbourne-rd. ; trol filling station at builders’ 
yard premises, Stonehouse-st., South Side, J. W. 
Crombie: 7 houses, Lancaster-rd., Linthorpe. G. 
Humphrey ; 8 houses, Carlow-st., GC. H. Webster. 

Mossend.—Plans to be pared for new housi 
scheme by Lanarkshire éo . Smith, archit 
Clydesdale-st., Hamilton. 

Neath.—R. DC. to invite fresh tenders for 


houses. 
Newecastie-on-Tyne.—City Council recommended 
sanction to land in Northumberland-rd., af £11.130, 
for site for school.—Liddell & Bachelor, 12, Eldon- 
souare. archifecte for warehonse in Pilgrim-st., for 
Higginhbottom & Co. Contract not placed. —Counell 
avoroved plans: 20 houses, Blackwell-ay., J. 
Hedley; 16 Chifton-rd., McEwan; 12 
houses, Middieton-ay., C. Graham; 12 houses, 
Baret-av., N. Willis.—Police station to be cnn- 
verted info school for 180 children, for City 
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Dryten, Market-st. 


te school. | 
mporary 

Nerthampten.—C.B. 
houses on 


estate.—Plans 
houses, Ardington-rd., W. ©. eee & 


new schools at Ashi 
County Architect, wy 

Claremount-place 


LBA. 17, 
W. Andrews, 12 
4. W. Binmore, 8 8 houses, 


Cresthill estate ; Millbay Laundry Oo., alterations 


and additions, Battery-st.; J. eal. houses, 
Park-rd.; W. Holmes, 6 houses, Ridge 


Port are | compulsory 
acquisition of land at Sandfi ere, and 
Margam-rd., Talbot, for erection of new 


Preston.—E.C. 


son 
ire Public Assistance 


Committee appointed Gibbs & Partner, Lune-st., 
Preston, as consulting. engineers for installation 
electric light “throughout institution in lieu of gas. 
Queensbury .—Coun sed ples for 40 houscs 
rew y 
Frew . civil engineers, 227, West George-st. Gias- 
Abercrombic Steel Maitland. architects, 
ilmour-st. Paisley. 


Richmond orks).—It is proposed to make 
Bent, Gtigh Row-chams., archi 

rs invi 

eg iy -out plan for 1,400 houses and 60 shops 

Page lew ents approved by Huyton 
with UDC 


m.—Council recommend extensions of the 
and erdale, at £16,200.—Council ross 150 
further. houses.—James Totty, architect, of Rother- 
, informed Council that price of portion of 
Park Hill estate, Swallownest, containing four 
acres, which he suggested Council should parchase 
for housing purposes, was £4,840 
oa -D.C.: 12 houses, Shirley-rd., Mrs. J. 
He. 


Rynope Mall to be erected for Salvation A 
in Burdon-lane. Plans by S Archer, Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Queen Victoria-st., London, 
E.C.4. Contract not 
Ryton-on-Tyne.— M. sanctioned borrowing of 

£33,000 by ay for 100 houses 

Saifora.—W Hill, Son & Wallace, Eiton-st., 
Bain & Johnson, F. B.A., 


Saisburgh.— houses erec 
Lanarkshire C.C. P. Smith, architect, Clydesdale- 


st.. Hamilton. 
niows, Lid.. artificial silk manu- 

facturers. Brown-st. Mills, Congleton, acquired 
Town Mill for extensions. — 

Seaham—Darham C.C. is erecting extensive 
additions to Seaham Hall Sanatorium at £30,000. 
Scaton Delaval (Northumberland).—C.C. to pro- 
ceed with additions to Astley Central Council) 
school at £8,900. County Architect, W. W. Tasker. 
17, Claremount-place, Newcastle-on- 

Sheffield.—Vicar, Rev. J. G. 
members of St. Aidan’s Church, 
— at £10,000. Plans by C 
Son, F.R.LB.A.. architects, 
& Garbrock Co-ope: 


Architect ment C.W.8., Balloon-st.. Man- 
Wesleyan Betorm Church 


to adapt in nville- 


st. for offices 
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_—Con still to be placed for 
Church. F. , Newmarket-t., 


Roman 
Consett, architect. 
Aber- 
Valarde, A.R.LB 


Lisile-rd. 
th Thos. 
shops, at, Bout ‘own Planning Committee asked 
Health Committee to give up —— of land near 
aarry-lane for erecting houses for aged people. 
Springwelis.— narkshire 
houses. P. Smith, architect, 


-buildings, _Broadwa 
Lid., Broadway nee R 


ired 
“vo. for pe tion as Man- 
and to vehicle 


—M.H. held inquiry into application of 
U.D.C. loan of £160,962, for sewerage at Greater 


ye —Connty magistrates consented to 
oo to “Three Horse Shoes Inn,” North 
lton 


Plans been prepared by Cowe & 
Lawson, for ex- 
tensions to “Grand Hotel.”—Tenders invited for 
alterations and improvements to ‘Salutation 
Hotel.” Plans by Cowe & Lawson, Central- 
chambs., Chester-le-Street.—Plans by 
Caws, Pawcett- st., but no contract 
new cloakrooms at St. Thomas's Charch. 
Tamworth._R.D.C.. accepted tender of £22,890 
for 42 three-bedroom houses and 3% two-bedroom 
honses at Kingsbury, at £305 and £280 per house 


respectivel 
Tees.—T.C. approved 101 new houses 
on Thornaby Grange site. W. E. Orchard, B.E. 


Twickenham.—Plans by T.C.: Gale, Heath 
& Smeath (for Bagley ates, Lid.), 4 shops » ge 
living accommodation over; Pascall 
Staines-rd. nd Fielding -av.; J. ley & Son. 
block of 4 flats; Ww. J. Shepherd, showroom, Third 
Cross-rd. 

Licensing justices 


for alterations and improvements Gand 
Hotel” for J. Radcliffe. 
Trust 


~—Under the Improvement 
scheme narkshire C.C. to erect 32 houses. P. 
Smith, architect, Clydesdale-st., Hamilton. 
Urmston—T. H. Mitchell. builder, 
Davyhulme, Manchester, to lay-out housing esta’ 
on land between Davyhulme-rd. and Carr’s-rd. 
Wakefield.—Borrowing for £39,000 
for. erecting 100 houses at and £20,000 
for other housing schemes. 
Walisend.—T.C. approved amended plans for 
gare oge for Co-operative Laundries, Lid. Plans by 
Architects Dept., 9%, Westmoreland-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Walisend-on-Tyne.—Contract not yet been placed 
for church hall nigh Farm estate. Hicks & 


Charlewood, 4, Mosley. Newcastle, architects. 
Walsall.— Wesieyan 

to schools. Rev. W. Clifford rd Caddy. pas 
Waiton.—Council approved: 


23 
semi-detached houses and aremont 
House_ estate. 


Gas Committees 
in Buttermarket-st. 

hand. for D.C, scheme in 


artiepool. 
6 houses, 


at.; F. Craven, 9 houses, Moore-st.; Tr 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, new 
ure Hart-rd., and CM 


assem 


Midleton 

Ww y Va 400 
and to apply to M.H. for po mee jon and also £20.500 
for working-class dwellings on Gallows-close estate. 
Wigan.—George Heaton & Sons, architects, Sta. 
tion-chambs., 60a, Waligate, preparing plane for 
racing track in Poolstock, 7. 

enyon, 27, King-st. 
Wingate.—Federal dairy to be erected by local 
Co-operative Societies at Wellfield Junction, at 


£20.900. 

Wolverhampton._-W. N. Twist, F.R.1.B.A. 
buildings, kin: Birmin ham, 
a for licensed premises on Fhompson-av. for 

Davenport & Sons, Lid., brewers, 77, Bath-row. 


Birmingham. 

Wootten Bassett.—Wi E.C. decided to ask 
District Valuer to negotiate for acquisition of 
land ing to H. Dale. near recreation ground, 
for use as site for proposed new senior school for 


Woreester.—Board of Management of Infirmary 
propose boiler house. 

Workington._Sanction received by T.C. to 
igs for 26 houses, Frostoms site. Plans by 


Drayten.—U.D.C. approved : 
nglestone-c! ose, Harmondsworth, 


propose additional classrooms t 
F. W. Spurr, City 
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TRADE NEWS 


The Mansion House. 

In connection with the sestpention scheme 
at the Mansion House, illustrated in our issue 
important waterproo: Ww w was of 
considerable extent, was carried out 2. “ 


We 


J. J.P., managing 
director of Messrs. Sissons Brothers and (o. s 
Ltd., the Hull varnish, enamel, paint and 
colour manufacturers, has been unanimously 
elected Mayor of tg gr for the ensuing 
year. Councillor and Dew have filled, 
with much distinction, the ‘offices‘of deputy. 
Mayor and Mayoress in the past twe years. 


An Insulating Board. 

The Anglo-Colonial Trading 
Ltd., inform us that from now on they have 
arranged that the Merchant Trading Co., 

Léd., 52, Bi te, E.C.2, shall deal with 
all orders for “‘ Donnacona ” insulating board, 
and will act as sole distributors of this board 
in the United Kingdom. Some members of 
the Anglo-Colonial staff will join the Mer. 
chant Trading Company. The Anglo-Coloniai 
Tradin Cor ration will continve, however, 
to ha iverbank ’’ building blanket in 
this country. 
Colour in Concrete, 

An exhibition of modern decorative treat- 
ments by the use of white and coloured 
cements was { ‘ at Portland House, 
Tothill-street, 8. on November 16. The 
exhibition consists over seventy panels 
showing different t; of finishes obtained 
— by the use ** Snowcrete ”’ and the 

Tintocrete nt cement-spraying 
searak The finishes have been obtained after 
a great deal of research work and give a new 
aspect to the colouring of cement and concrete. 
The exhibition is open daily between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. (Saturdays 
10 a.m. and 1 p.m.), until November 28. 


New League of Nations Buildings, Geneva. 

It is understood, says the Board of Trade 
Journal, that there are many contracts in 
connection with these buildings which have 
not yet been placed, and that it is not too 
late for those firms desirous of receiving an 

rtunity of tendering to take the necessary 
sles to register their names and reference 
with the eceebivled of the League. Jt should 
be emphasised that only firms included in the 
list of approved contractors will be permitted 
to tender. Further particulars in regard to 
the procedure to be followed by firms wishing 
to register may be obtained by United King- 
dom firms in ‘in this matter on appli- 
cation to the Department of Overseas Trade. 


Old Queen Street, London, 8.W.1 
(Ref. C. 3715 should be quoted.) 
New Metal-Covered PI Plywood. 
’ Messrs. Fredk. Braby and Co., Ltd., have 


recently secured the fore rights of a new 
kind of wmetal-covered plywood. They 
have just equipped a special factory with the 
necessary machinery at their Eclipse Stee! 
Works, Glasgow. The product consists of thin 
sheets of plywood to which galvanised sheet 
steel or other sheet metal is cemented by 
hydraulic pressure on one or both sides, and 
the cementing composition is of such a nature 
that neither moisture, heat, water, nor force 
can separate the metal from the plywood, and 
the finished panel is dead flat and smoot). 
On account of its great strength, Tigidity. 
light weight and freedom from: warping, it 's 
specially suitable for the body work and das!) 
rds of motor vans, coaches and cars; a’! 
also for tery cabins, doors and refrigerator 
holds ; for modern building construction 
in partitions, doors, fanc’ 
panellin farnitare equipment, an! 
shop front, It will also be available = 
roofing p either flat or corrugate 
In addition galvanised steel sheat 


the plywood can also be supplied covere’| 
with stainless steel, bronze, copper, zinc 0° 
aluminium. 
“ Eclipse. ” 


Its trade mark is to b 


Council. W. J. City E.—Pians approved 
for’ cub, promises ‘and. shops in Percy-st., for 
Poor Children's Holiday Association. Cost Southmo 
23.00. Cackett, Burns Dick MacKelliar, 2, 
Eitisoa-place architects Factory at Bigz Market, 
ay for Sinton & Baxter. Marcus K. Giass, architect, 
Saville-row.—Liner Concrete Machinery Co., Lid., 
propose fitting in Back Malingst. Contract Charch at Hill Side, Birkdale. 
near St. Authony’s-rd., from L.N.E.R., for housing .; anions, Lid.; 10 houses, Sunderiand-td 
BR. Hale endeavouring to raise at re 6 bungalows, Marsden-rd 
a2 £3,900 for completion of St. Luke’s Church—It is 
to erect = St. Anthony's Church. 
~ by & aed. 4, 
akley, 9, Eidon-sq., architects, for vestry 
Church, Claremount-rd. — Alterations to 
yds Bank in Scotswood-rd.—* Lord 
= Wherncliff” Hotel to be rebuilt to plans by 3 
aig Hetherington & Wilson, 62, Westgate-rd. No con- 
tract let.— rs for 
10 houses, vemen 
F. M. London, 
Reddish, near 
DUIELY, chester Service 
a Architects’ Dept., Co-operative Society, Lid., - 
Laventon Council proposing houses 
es at Castlethorpe.—Sites being considered at Brad- 
A a well for houses—Pians passed: 12 new houses on 
— Weston-td., Olney, for 
. conside new 
invite tenders for 
| 
| | municipal houses 
¥ | 
7 
| 
area 
Southend-en-Sea.— TC. 17 honses, 
; Crowberongh-td., 8. & A. Riley; 20 flats, West- 
‘ bourne-grove, G. H. Davis & Son; 4 shops and & 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[PRINCIPAL CHANGES OF THE WEEK.—A drop of 10s. per ton in Sheet Lead is the only change recorded this week.] 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1 Alongside, in River Thames 
to Loudoo Beige 


318 6 


second Hard Stoc 
Per 1,000, sah at London Goods Stations. 
Fiettons, at £ 8. 
King’s Cross 211 3] Best Biue 
Do., grooved for essed Staffs 
4 18 8} Bo. Bul 
Do., 6 3 


inese 9 
Blue Cuts 7 

Bricks vered 
tibet 6 
Best Fire Brick :— 

GLAZED 
Best White 


D’ble 2910 0 

Iv and D’ble Headers ...26 
Salt’ Glazed One sie 
Stretcher ... 21 0 O}] two Ends... 3010 0 
2010 0} Two Sides and 
Quoins one End ... 3110 U 

nose and 4}in. Splays, 

Plate 27 10 0 28 0 0 
md Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


Glaze £5 10s, extra over white. . 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 
2in. 3 in. yd 
. 


Thames Ballast ....... 


Thames Sand delivered 
Best Washed Sand . it 2 
in. ond radius 
Con “+ 8 6 » » Padding- 


Per ton delivered in ison are ‘in full van loads, 


Best Portland Cement. 
Standard Specification. Test Oh ll to £2 40 


35s, alongside at Vauxhall in 80- 


Ferrocrete per ton extraonabove ......... 07 6 
Ce 
Ciment Fondu (F O.R. Works) 415 0 
Roman Cement 815 6 
n Cement ..... 515 0 
Keene’s Cement, White 5615 0 
Plaste ,Coarse, Pink ..... 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime « 
NoTz.—Sac Is. 9d. each and credited 


is earned in good condition within three 
mon 
Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 37s, Od. per ton at rly. dp, 


STONE, 


Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway tricks at s. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W. per ft. cube.......... 210 


BrEer Stont—Ranpom BLock— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 

Delivered free on rail Nine Eims, 8.R. 
per ft. cube. 8h 


PoRTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine 8. ee Lambeth 


nm, G W. R., per ft. cube ......... 4 44 
Do. do. delivered road wagons at above 
White 3d. ned ft. cube extra, 
Norg.—id. per ft. cube extra for every foot over 
20 ft. average, and 4d. beyond 30 ft, 


CHILMARK—RANDOM BLOOK— 


At Nine Elms, per ft. cube................. 3 21 
Hoptox- Woop StonE— 

F.O.R, Quarries, Wirksworth, Derb: d, 
Random bdiocks from 10 ft. . ft. is 0 

Sawn three or four sides 6 
Yor« Strong, BLUB—Robin Hood o>. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London 
€in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


rind 

3 


in to 2in. ditto, ditto 
Yorr— 
vered at any Goods Station, London. 
8ca blocks = ...... cube 


6 3 

two sides landing to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) Per it. 5 1 
€in. rabbed two sides, ditto ...... 6 if 
{in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes), = 
3 ditto 2 10 


CAST STONE. 


cube: Plain, 83. 6d.; Moulded, 9s. ; Cities, 108,00 


GOOD BUILDING DRAL 


Inches. per stan. nehes. per stan. 

PLANED 


8q. 


TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). 
FLOORING 
ne . | Inches. 54. 


1 30 
ins. BATTENS. s. 4 SAWN. LAT HS. 8. 
2x2......per 100ft, 2 3 | Per bundle . 2 


1 INCH AND UP THICK. 


Dry Austrian Wai * 
Dry Aimrican and nd jor Jay Oak, 
and jor Ja 
8q. Honduras Mahogany, per tt. 
Dry Honduras. ‘Mahogany, per 0 
Dry Teak, per ft. cube . ou 0 
Dry American Whitewood, ‘per ft. cube... 010 0 
Best Scotch Giue, per cwt. ... £4 10 oto — 
Liquid Glue, per ewt. ........ 4 7 O0t0 510 0 
SLATES. 
First lity slates from ot Portmadoc 
in full London Rate 
Station. Per 1,000 actual. 
é s. 
by12...... 31 0 0 18 by10...... 17 56 0 
22 by 12 ...... 19 6 Sby9 ..... - 1610 0 
20 by 12 267 6 11 6 0 
20 by 10 2017 6 
TI 


LES; 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000. 
f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from meee or 


Staffordshire district £5 2 6 
ditto hand-made ditto ............... 67 6 
METALS. 
and fitted..... £12 0 
Compound Girders ...... 0 
Im” Work 19 10 0 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS,—To ‘Tendon matings od ton 
Diameter. Diameter. a 
in. to fin, fo 0 
11 0 060 in, to2jin. 1010 0 


ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FiTTinas— 
‘Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 2} per cent. less above 


discounts, ard, if sent from 
Stocks.) 
Frerines. 
gin. Over jin, Over 
and jin. and 
Steel. Staffs. under. under. 
Iron, 
Water ........ 40 42 50 
team ......... 65 35 37 45 47 
Galv. gas... $7 35 37 45 47 
alv, water... 45 32 30 40 
Galv,steam 40 25 27 35 37 
Wi 


to 


if 


* 


eee yee 


*RAIN-WATER PIPES, &c. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Per yd. angles, stock angles. 
2 im. plain............ 9 1 
1 
*The above . Goods prices are subject 
advance of 5% from October 29th, 1929 


Prices ex Works, 
L.C.C, Coatep Som Piess-—London 


of 


Common bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars 
Staffordshire 


ece ooo cco 


* £3 
o 
- 
o 


t. 
and 24g. 1410 1610 


y t. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. le 1710 0 181 
No, 1 quality £4 ver ton extra. 
Fiat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
nary sizes 6 ft. to 
Ordinary sizes ft. te 
4 10 .. 610 
mary 
9 ft. to 10 
Sheets Fiat, ‘Best quality— 
Best Soft Steet 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 
20 g. and thicker ......... 18 0 1. 19 @ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets. 


co 


0 
Cut ie 3 in. to 6 in OO 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. 
—Standard sizes, suita tor 
houses, including all fittings, painting 
foot, ‘and delivery to job, average price a 
to 18. 7d, per toot super. 


= 
oo 


PEL 


28 
bes 


co 
Seamiess tubes (basis)... 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
Patrers Screw Down Bie Cocns rox 


li 1ji ia, 2i 
16/- 2 510; per dos 


ATTERN son Downs Stor Coces 
Sokaw DoWn Main 


in. 


2in. 3 in, in. 4 in, 
12/- 20/- 24j/- $1 
in. Zin. Lin, 1 
{- _56j-_ 1 per doz. 
w Leap P. & 8. Taare Wita Brass Cigayixe 


in, 3 in. 
P, traps .. 56 
In.— 
8d., Tinmen’s 


*The information 
liy compiled for Tus Brinpen, and ts ec 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obvicasi 
cheat be ty than 
make use of this information. 
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— — 
of | 
Pi a , stock angles. 
28 1108 2 
Spin. 215 24 383 
n 4 in 3 3 
L.C.C, Coatep Dreams Piets—London Prices ex Works 
0., q Bends, stock Branches, E 
nd ripe. | 
sly 
2 sin, in Oft. lengths 3 6 
ng per yd. ibe. Pe 
od, 1 12 53 
by: tm 90 “4 
lacs PLAIN EDG 6 611 10.11 is 4 
Gaskin for cwt. 
Per ton in London. 
010 0 t 1 
ve 
1015 0 & 1110 
Des ked. 
d, Mild Steel Bars... 910 0 
rd and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours Hard Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price ........ 8 09 0 .. 9 
4 Hoop iron, basis price......... 11 0 0 .. 18 0 
Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes, to 20g... 11 0 0 ., LW 
Sheets Fiat’ Best Soft Steel, 6.1. and C.A. quality— 
o 
0 
7 
ie 
a 
22 g. and 24g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets 
le 
n 
3 i 
n LEAD, &c. i: 
(Delivered in London.) 
LgEaD—Sheet, English, 4 ib. and up 23 0 
N 
u 
un 
Old lead, ex London area, 
moe 
elected & pproxt size One Way per “a 
cubic foot extra; selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per ‘ Ba 
¢@ubic foot extra, 
lengths. G te 
td. 
| Gorrers. as: 


~ 


| 
ee 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON" 


J orw ing carta, 8. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep............ per yard cube 99 

Add if in clay” 1 0 

Add for e additional depth of 6 ft. 0... ,, eS 0 6 

Phabing strutting to tremches foot super 0 4 

Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring . 1 0 
CONCRETOR. 
per yard cube 27 0 

Adg@ if in underpinning in short lengths ................ 6 0 

{Add if in floors 6 in. thick a 2 6 

Add if in beams 3 0 

or hoisting not e the 
first 10 ft. sa 20 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ ae d, 
bricks per rod 30 0 0 

Add if in stocks . 710 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues i 22 0 0 

Add if in Portland cement and 16 0 

FACINGS. 

Extra for facing in or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common per ft, super 0 1} 

POINTING, 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint 
Extra only to the Caidlanes brickwork 
xtra only to the price o i ickwork :-— 

Fair external in brick rings. Pa a AD 

Axed in stocks ......., 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in -putty camber or 
segmental 

SUNDRIES. 

Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement.............. 

Setting ordinary register grates and stoves............ each 100 

Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks 415 0 

ASPHALTER. 8. 

Half-inch horizontal damp Oourse per yardsuper 4 

Three-quarte -inch vertical damp course................ 9 6 

Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses ..._,, an 6 0 

fillet, per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high -” 1 0 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed. perfooteube 13 0 

York stone sills fixed ob 22 0 

Bath stone and all labour fixed ” ” 10 6 

Beer stone and all labour fixed oo 15 0 

Portland stone fixed 20 0 

Chilmark stone fixed 17 6 

SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in, lap, including nails .... per square 72 9 
Do. 20in. x 10 in, Do. 80 9 
Do. 24in. x 12in. Do. Do. 90 0 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Fir framed in per foot cube 43 
Do. joists ” ” 49 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions................ “ae ea 5 3 
Do. trusses 79 


” 
Deal rough close boarding ................Per | | 43/-| 7 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 


cluding struts or hai ecasenvensatonve 50 0 
Do. per ft. sup. 09 
Centre for arches » 1 6 
Gutter boards and bearers 1 0 
De. tongued and grooved 41/- | | 64/- 
Do, | matchings | | — | 
ed skirting, including backings 
ANd per ft. sup.|} 14| 19) 2/-| 2A 
SASHES AND FRAMES a. d, 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes. or casements........ per foot super 1 10 
nings, 1} in. i to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in 
squares, double hung, double huag with pul- 
ieys, lines and weights; average 3 9 
DOORS 
Two-panel square framed per ft. sup} 2/1 | 2 26 
Four-panel Do. ” 24 
Two-panel monided both sides................ 2 2A | 2fl 


foreman and carry « profit of 10 
"A percentage’ of thowd be’ for Emp Lisbility and National 


for information given on thie page is 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued 
FRAMES, 


Deal wrot moulded and rebated per foot cube oy 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ..........._ per ft. if 
Deal shelves and bearers.. 
Add if cross-tongued : 2d. | 2d. {| 2d. 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and including} 1° 2 F 
rough brackets 2A; 2At — 
Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
framed 2/-] 2/2} 28 
Housings for steps and risers oll 
Deal balusters, im. 1} im. per ft. run o 9 
Mahogany handrail average, 3 in. x 3 in. Paige 6 0 
Add if ramped 12 0 
Add if wreathed ne 2% 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts 8id. | Rim locks 2/- 
Sash fasteners .................... 1 Mortice locks 4/6 
Casement fasteners ............ 1 Patent spring hinges and 
‘AND SMITH 
Rolled steel joi per cwt. 156 3 
Plain compound girders - Is 0 
Do. stanchions 20 9 
In roofwork 26 
RAIN-WATER GOODS. 
Half-round plain rebated joints ........ ft.run | 1/4 | 1/77 | 1M | 
Ogee Do. | 16 |1f | 
Rain-water pipes With 9 | 24 
— each 4/11 ew 
. stopped ends ...... 2,9 
Do. for inlets | 22 | spo 
PLUMBER. d 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and guttors........... percwt. 40 0 
Do. Do. in flats 39 «0 
Extra labour and solder in coated ceaspools............. each . 6 9 
Welt joint perft.ran © 6 
nailing ; 
69 
Drawn lead waste per ft. run fi 3/-| 34) — 
Do. service .... 16 | 2/- 2/5 | 
Soldered stop ends 14} 199 24 
Red lead joints ... ,, lld.| If| 1/78) | 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/6 | 3/- | 3% 4/4 | 7A 
imp 
Bib cocks and joints ,, off 41/-| — 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 1772 — 
PLASTERER. e. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ................ = peryardsup. 2 3 
Do. Do. Sirapite aie 2 6 
Do. Do. Keen’s 3 6 
Add metal lathing 26 
(Not including hangers or runners, etc. ior sus- 
ilings.) 
Portland cement screed 22 
Do. plain face ” ” 33 
Mouldings in . per | girth on 
One-and-a- per yard sup. 3 
21-02, sheet plain perfootsup. 0 74 
26-oz. Do. ” 0 10 
Obscured sheet “ete 
}-in. rolled plate ” ” 0 9 
-in, rough rolled or cast plate ie Se 010 
. wired cast plate 1 3 
Preparing and distempering, 2 ©0818 peryatdeup, © 9 
Knotting and priming .. woe 07 
Plain painting, 1 coat , ” 0 9 
Do. 2 coats ” 12 
Do. 3 coats ” is 1 9 
Do. 4 coats 24 
Graining 23 
Varnishing twice ” i 
Sizing » ” 03 
Flatting 07 
Ename! 
Wax polishing per ootsup. 0 6 
French polishing 
Preparing for and hanging paper per piece, 2/- to 4/- 
on the prime without 
and Unemployment Act: 
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TENDERS 
should, be eddtessed The. Balter,” and must 


reach him not later 
than Tuesday evening. 
Denotes provisionally accepted. 


Denotes sub mod:fications. 

Denotes accepted b 0 WwW. 

War fice of Works and 
Atexandra.—Reconstruction and extensions 
Alexandra tor the OC. 
Mr. John Stewart, architect, Education Offices, 
Motherwell :— 
brick and mason wor 

terson & Sons, Lid. M Milton- 


and tronmongery works, 


‘Santen McGill, 
street, Coatbridge 

Slater and rougheast work— 

“W. Thom & Co., Brookhill, Airdrie 5918 3 

Piumber work— 

"David Kirk & Co., 
Bank-strect, Coatbridge .......... 615 0 0 

» Tile works— 


“Craven, Dunhill & Co. Lid., 


Steel 
hill-road, Glasgow 


42312 4 


meee (ireiand).—Extension work at the old 
pier, 
*F. B. McKee & Co., Lid., Belfast... 28,547 


Doncaster-road. - Mr. J. R. Wilkinson, architect, 
15, Regent-street :— 
*Wm. Johnson & Sons, Lid., Park-street, 
Wombwell 


Boomoce 
HSE O20 


.—Alterations 
all, for the he 
for the 
County Architect ae Hall :— 
*F. W. Plaxton 


Bilsten.—Shop 

Messrs. Amies & ons 

tect, 11-12, New-road, illenhall 
Main contractors—*Perks & Could, 
Steelwork—*Jesse Tildesley & — Dariaston 

corridor, at the fe. High School 

r 

place, for the Governo: 


h etfall’ B Co., Lid., 

ri rewe 

Mr Waterhouse, PMSA Are 

Department, 

Cook-street, Salford :-— 
*Coward. & Davis, Birkenhead. 


the 
Messrs. 
road, 


Blackweod —New Ty sthool, for the 
Lanarkshire C.C. John Stewart, architect, 
Edocation Offices, ell 


~~ brick and mason works, 
street, Hamilton £3,002 1 7 


Carpentry and joinery works— 
*G Wilson Lid., Kirk- 


1,867 ¢ 83 


Concrete work 


Coleshill. 
Sumner-road, 


Jarrow, at £248 and £249 


architect, Education Offices, Mot 
Digger, brick and mason works, 


euilier 2 & Ferguson, Orlisten-street. 
Motherwel) 


RAYE 12 7 


Joinery and ironmongery works, 
£3. (Chalmers, Haddow-street 


Tron tte — 

*W. Bain & Co., Lid,, Lochrin 
Ironw Coatbridge .....-..-.. 

Glazier work— 

*4. &. Wright Co., 12, Dorset- 
street, Glaswow 

Plumber work, etc — 

*Hogh Golder, 60, Bank-street. 


Slater and roughecast wo 
*M. Thorn & Co.,. 74, 

Plaster and cement works— 

*J. H. Weir, 13, Elldonnan-street, 

Steel windows-— 

*Fred Braby & Co., Lid., Pieters- 
hill-read, Glasgow 

Tile work— 

*Craven, Donnell & Co., Lid., Salop 


— work— 
ish Speedwell Co., 
Crownpoint-road, Glasgow 


for the Meriden R.D. 
engineer : 
A. Hemming, Birmingham. 


.—Lecture room, wa'ting-room 


for the Infirmary Committee -— 


*S. Orr, Spencer-road 


2.29715 2 


12919 2 


18214 4 


—Ambulance and fire brigade 


C. 


and garage, 


Donegal.— Repairs to Lifford Courthouse, for the 


CL. 


P. McCallion, Derry 

J. McBride, 

D. McGrenra, Letterkenny 
*G. Lyndsay, Drumbone, Castlefin 


(Engineer’s estimate: £550.) 
Durham.—Tenders accepted by the C.C.:—J. 


in Albert-road and 
erations to 


£249 (alterations to 


Wear-street, 


£186 (additions and alt 
mitage ”’) 


the “ Her- 


FOLDING 


WINDOW 


'P.CHENDERSON 


Linmiren 
TANGENT WORKS 


BARKING - ESSEX 


GRANGE WOOD 
0247 


November 20, 19::) 
Ealing — eteneions to of Messrs. J 
Sanders, Lid., The Broadway. ‘ 


& Dewhirst, architects, Eali ng :— 
General contractors-*A. & B. Hanson. Ltd., 
Seutrall 


Steelwork--*Redpath, Brown 
Shopfitting—*Gerford & Son, Lad 
€Edinburgh.—Installation of electric and 
in aa houses and two shops at Niddrie 
hoa area; installation of electric light- 
mg an 84 bene at Niddrie Mains ing area; 
installation of electric lighting and power in % 
houses and two 6 at Niddrie Mains housing 
area; for the T.C. . A. Grierson, Town Clerk -— 
12 houses and two shops—fLaing & Kerr. 
178, Morni 


46 — and two shops—tfA. J. Shand & Co.. 
, Frederick-street. 
tA. J.. Shand & Co., Tdd., 4, 


84 
Frederick-street. 
Fort William.—66 houses in Alma-road Plantation 


rgh Engineer a iris anti- 
ties by Mr. Geo. Meckitchio. | Fort William :— 
Brick— 
*Geo. Stewart, Blantyre ......... £10,858 411 
Joiner— 
*Wm. London, Oleland ............ 5.866 14 4 
Plumber— 
*Thos. Hamilton ......... 2,489 111 
Slater— 
*Matthew “Thom & Co., Ltd., 
Plaster— 
*Andrew Park & Sons, Strathaven | 2.702 135 3 
Painter— 
*Charles Marshall, Glasgow ... 420 14 6 
Electrician— 
*D. Henderson, Glasgow ......... 33617 9 


Gitlingham.—Premises in Oxford-road. Mr. F. B. 
Hooper, architect, 24, Duncan-road :— 
*A. H. Horne, Glen Century-road, Rainham. 


Reconstraction and extension to Com- 
mercial Bank, St. Enochs-square, for the Banking 
Co., Ltd. Mr. James MacCallum, architect, 14, 
George-square, Edinburgh :— 

*Grays FerroConcrete Co., Ldd., 109, 
Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


Alterations and additions to the 

“Gables” hotel, for Mrs. Etheridge. Messrs. 
Buckingham & Berry, F.8.1., F.R.1.B.A., architects 
surveyors, 43a, Prince of Wales-road, 


R. H. Carter & Sons, Yarmouth £2,223 0 0 
W. 8. Lasher, Norwich ........... 2,349 10 0 
R. Chaston, Gorleston ............ 2139 0 0 
A. Vincent & Sons, Bergh Apton 2,100 0 0 
H. Bullen & Sons, Cromer ...... 1,99 6 0 
J. Balls & Yarmouth 0 0 
B. G. Yarmouth .......... 1,919 0 0 
*H. A. Holmes & Sons, Yarmouth 1,847 18 6 


Great Ouseburn.—25,100 yds. of cast-iron water 
mains, pumping station and covered reservoir, for 
the R.D.C. Messrs. Silcock & Sim Ongincers, 
26, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. 

"Squires & Sone, Ltd 


Guildf schools, for the 
Trustees. Mr. elsall Armitage, architect, 130, 
Haverstock-hill, Park, London, N.W.3. 
Quantities by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, FS.1., Clifton 

. Warboys & Sons, Potters Bar. 


Cattle Market, for the C.B. . A. ©. Tipple, 
Borough Engineer, 
Piece _Hail—*J. H. Ramsden. Glen View. 
Halifax. 
Victoria Cattle B. 
Eckington, Sheffield 
Hamilton.—New R.C. school at Cadzow, Hamil- 
ton, fur the Lanarkshire C.C. Mr. John Stewart, 
architect, Education Offices, Motherwell :— 


Digger and brick works, ete.— 
*H. B. Kerr, Cairns, Hamilton . BATS 171 


a and ironmongery works, 


Hamilton . 24641 & 
Giazier work-— 
*J. Kemp, 17, Duke-street, Hamil- 
ton MO 12 8 
Slater and work— 
*Park & Cadzow 
832 10 10 
Waiter & Sons, Litd., 
thbertson-street, Glasgow .....- 415 0 7 
Plumber Griffe Rose street, 
Glasgow 71415 8 
Plaster and wor 
Sohn-street, Hamilton ...... 
8 
* Pieters 
30 


| 
3218 6 
878 8 6 
992 190 2 
87719 3 
509 14 
G. Walker & Sons, Lid., Cuth-. ‘ 
berteon-street, Glasgow ——— 144 17 10 
Pi 
Benfeet.—Erection of Benfleet church hail. Mr. 
Milins, architect, High-street, Canvey 
Cc. 2. Manning, Stratford, B. ... 
A. T. Castle & Sons, 8. fleet 
C. H. Talmage, Southend-on-Sea 
G. Chappell, 8. Benfleet — 
J. Atkinson, Southend-on-Sea ... 
Fiek, Canvey Isiand ......... 
Son & Co., 
“Iversen & Morgan, Benfleet ... 
“J. A. Milestone & Son, Wallasey. GEAR 
Birkenhead.—<Alicrations and improvements at | 
é 
' 
aN ‘ili, i> 
Sle 
street, Hamilton 7515 0 > HENDERSON 
*Fred Braby & Co., Lid., Pieters- Door Gear because — 
hill-street, Glasgow @010 2 it is easy to 
understand, order 
“J.C. Burne & Co., 200, Quarry- yg ' anderect. Can 
oaden APPLIED FOR in 
Asphalt work— | 
Scottish Speedwell Co., Ltd.. GUARANTEED 
t 
Canton, for the G.W.R. Chief Engineer, 
ton, Station, W2— 
*E. © Jordan & fons, Harrow-road, 


Tec 


November 20, 1931 


Alterations to the infirmary 
CC, 


House, for the Herts 
Mr: vett, architect, The Rowans, 


G. Gibbjns & Sons, Hemel Hemp- 
£122 


to houses of the Council at 
Harold Wood, Abbs Cross-road, Priors Park, Princes- 
rk, Trustons-gardens, field-avenue, Lower 
ichmond-street, Osborne-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
F. Alderson, surveyor :— 
Repairs to coppers, waste-water preventers, 
pans, locks, water taps—*E. A. 
mith, 15, Romford. 
Repairs to Inter-ovens—* a Bros., 157, 
Brentwood-road, Romford 
Repairs to chestnut fencing—*C. H. Pearce, 
34, Priors-park, Hornchurch. 
Papering and distempering—*F. Kirkman, 19, 
Wayside-avenue, Hornchurch. 


Huddersfield.—_Rebuilding the “ Oxford ’’ hotel, 
Kirkgate, for Messrs. William Stone’s Brewery, 
Ltd., Cannon Brewery, Sheffield :— 

*§. Johnson & Sons (Mirfield), Lid., Mirfield. 


Kidsgrove.—Elementary schoo] for 120 scholars, 
adjoining Church of St. John the Evangelist, in 
The Avenue, for the Rev. J. Y. Murray, P.P., The 
eo Mr. F. C. Crimes, architect, Market- 

str 

*Finney & Broadhurst, Stoke-on-Trent. 

(Estimated Cost, 24,000.) 


Kingsbridge.—22 ae rlour houses, fencing, 
sewers, etc., on yo housing site, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. Gellender, surveyor :— 

Wolkins . £10,640 0 0 
Morgan, Thurlestone ......... 1L,539 2 0 

bin Building Co., Torquay 8,620 0 0 

Phillips, Berry & Co., — 

*J. C. Scoble, Kingsbridge. 8,399 10 0 

Lancashire.—For (a) widening Ain Bridge, 
<b) culvert work at New-road, (ce) 
Udale as (d) temporary bridge’ at Dalton, for 
the C.C Sch ofield, County Engineer and 
Surveyor, Presto 

{a) Faire ough, Ltd., Chorley. 

(v) “fate & Gordon, Lid., Manchester. 

Lid., Dalton. 


dal arage in Tarnham-street, for the 
T.C. Mr. F. Surveyor :-— 


*Direct Labour 


houses_on Pid Church 
Curry Rivel, for the R.D urchway eite at 
*H. W. & P. Davis 


Leeds.—137 lin. yds. of retaining wall in Sheep- 
scar-street, for the T.C. Mr. J. s, Acheld, City 
Engineer 
*S. Flockton, St. Agnes Mount 
Works, Stoney Rock-lane, 


“eae ae in New York-road. Messrs. Bain 
& Johnson R.I.B.A., architects, 38, Albion- 
street :-— 

*S. MacFarlane, Lid., Leeds. 


in North-street, for Messrs. 
Yewdall’s. A.R.LB.A., architect, 98, 

*Pickard & Co., ye 


Leeds.—Extensions to the No. 2 Clothing Fac- 
Leeds), iers. essrs. A. & F, 
Ltd., architects, Wormald-row :— 


H. Hylton. 


Leeds.—Alterations and additions to the 

Queen Hotel” in Roundhay-road, for Messrs. 
John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. B. 
Wilson, architect, High-street, Tadcaster :— 


Roper & Son. 


Leeds.Garage, workshops and sbowrooms at 
_ York-road and kegent-street, for Messrs. Tate. 
Bain & _ Johnson, architects, Albion- 


Reinforced concrete’ work—*S. McFarlane & 


Co., 
Brickwork—*S. Flockton. 
Leix.—Repairs to the Abbeyleix Courthouse, for 


the 
Crennan, Abbeyleix ................-. £350 
Toon Main-street, Portlaoghise ... 275 
“Sohn Fitapatrick, Coote-street, Port- 


40g 
(County Surveyor’s estimate: £292.) 


Littleborough.—Extensions to the school buildings 
or the Trustees of Hollingworth hool. Mr. 
\. Travis, L.R.1.B.A., architect, Union Bank-cham- 
hers, King-street, Rochdale :— 


3. Fielding, Milnrow, near Rochdale. 


Liverpool.—Additions to the factory in Hartley- 
ae Aintree, for Messrs. W. P. Hartley, Ltd. 
Mr. F, Nicholson, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 2, 
Suilders—*J. Hensh Sons, Liverpool. 
steelwork. —*j, Booth & Soma, ‘Ball Bolton. 


_ |-lverpool.—Junior and senior schools at Utting- 
oe Norris Green, for the Catholic Authorities 

-. Teresa’s Parish (Rev. F. John Ahearne). 
ms Anthony Ellis, L.RIB.A., architect, The 
24, Dale-street. Quantity Mr. 


, The Temple, Dale-st 
J. Doyle, 1 Liverpool. 


THE BUILDER. 


Liansamiet.—Providing and fixing low-pressu 
hot water heating at the Eabor et. Mr. D. T. 


Liansamiet, 


*J, C. Hitt & Sons, Bridgend, Glam. 


GLondon.—The following works contracts have 
been placed by the War Off 
ce during the week 


Canterbary—Artificers' work—H. Goodsell, Maid- 


GG. rsonnel a itional educati 
rooms—G. Dougill & Sons, Darlington. seas 
Catierick Camp—heating installation in R.A.O.D. 
workshops—Steel & Co., Ltd., Sunderland. 


opsham to barrack 


blocks—¥. J. Stanbury, Plymouth. 
services — John Hunt, Lid., 


Hilsea—additions and alterations to commanding 
officer's quarters—Cortis & Hankin, Cosham. 

Isle of Wight—periodical services—F, Holdsworth, 
Ltd., Shipley. 

Portland, Weymouth and Dorchester—periodica! 
services—R. Skevington & Sons. Derby 

Portsmouth and Hilsea—periodical 

vorncliffe roug arracks — erection of 
barrack blocks—Ellis Bros., New Romney. 

Strensall—erection of barrack blocks—Jaram & 
Sons, Scarborough. 


{London.—Tenders ed the 
November 14 by or week ending 


Dollis Hill Research Station—steel sashes, etc.— 
Crittall Manofacturing Co., 210, High Holborn. 

Dorking Post Office and Telephone Exchange-- 
heating and hot water service—R. H. and 2. 
Pearson, Lid., 145, High-street, W.11. 

lephone Exchange—adaptations— 
Pollard & Skerritt, Suffolk-road, Ipswich 

Post offices — box sorting fittings — Fielding & 
Bottomley, South-parade, Halifax. 


GlLondon.—Tenders accepted HLM. Ai Ministr 
for week ending November 7: 
North Weald—artificer’s work—S, Cronin & Sons, 

Warley, Brentwood. 

Cranwell—married officers’ quarters—W. Wright & 

Sons, Ltd., Lincoln. 

Down—married officers’ quarters and 

office—Oarkeek & Sons, Lid., 
Sealand—timber store—Wright, Anderson & Co., 

Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne, 


London.—-Repair of the steps at the western end 
of St. Martins Church with stone, for the West- 
minster City Council :~— 

*Alexander Thomson & Co. (London), Ltd. 

London.—Enlargement of the babies’ room at the 
Cellege-lane school, Hackney, for the L.C.C. :— 

*G. E. Wallis & Sons. 

London.—Alterations Deptford umpin 
station, for the L.C.C.: 

John Cochrane & Sons, Ltd. ... £20,073 4 


1 
Howard Farrow, 18,639 18 0 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co. ......... 18,610 16 6 
R. Robinson & Co (Con- 

Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd. ... 9 
Mitchell Bros.. Sons & Co., Ltd. 4 19 6 
John Mowlem & Co., aia 17,089 0 0 
*D. G. Somerville & Co., Lid 

Grosvenor-place, §.W.1 ... 13,345 


(Chief Engineer’s estimate: £19,187 2s.) 


London.—Repairs to the river wall at the cleans- 
ing depot at Lett’s Wharf, for the City Corpora- 
tion 

Tilbury Contracting & Dredging 


Co. 
*G. Tate & Son 
London.—Repairs to roofs at the cleansing depot 
at Lett’s Wharf, for the City Corporation :—- 
W. 8. Barton & Co. = 


London.—New warehouse at 115, Lever-st., fot 
Mr. R. Gunner. Messrs. J. A. Bowden, Son & 
Partners, architects, 3, Ashburn-gardens, Kensing- 
ton, 8.W.7:— 

J. Simpson & Sons 
Holli & Ltd. 


J. Jarvis & Sons 12,888 
L. & W. W. Whitehead, 12,813 
Wm. Shurmur & Sons, BAG... 12,744 
Patman & Fotherin 12,421 


Hammond & Barr, Ltd. .......-.......... 11,872 


Lynmouth. —Pavilion Lynmonth, the 
Lynton U.D.C. Mr. A. . Gibbs, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Lynton 

Braby & Ltd. £850 
David Powell Go Ltd., London ... 727 
Sons & Co., Bristol ............ 716 
& J. Main & ee Lid., London ...... 683 
ebandere & Forster, Ltd., Plymouth . 590 


Nantymoel (Glam.).—Remodelling of the junior 
mixed for the Glamorgan E.C. Mr. 
dD. Pugh Jones, F.R.I.B.A., FSL, nty Archi- 


tect : 
+p, Gaylard & Sons, Bridgend ...... £4,986 15 


(Glam.).—Additions and executing 
to the infants’ school, 


ti 
alterations Pugh J 


1. for iy Glamorgan E.C. Mr. D. 
PRL B.A., F.S.1., County Architect :— 
bd Gaylard & Sons, Bridgend £2,592 2 


861 


to the “ Glen- 
dale Hotel.” Mr. Waiter J. Smith, L.R.1.B.A., 
architect, St. Thomas-street 

*Ralph Bowey, Raby-street. 


Nottingham.—Dock, warehouse and other works 
in connection therewith, at Trent-lane wharf, for 
Trent Navigation Committee. Mr. P. B. Woodger, 
Engineers’ Department, Eastcroft, London-road :— 

tWellerman Bros., Sheffield. 


Oldham.—-Dairy, for the Oldham industrial Co- 
operative Society, Lid., Foundry-street. Architects’ 
Department, Co-operative Who le Society, Lid., 
Manchester :— 

*J. Hartiey, Oldham. 

(Estimated cost, £16,000 to £17,000.) 

Oxford.—38 non- — houses on the Abingdon- 
ad site to rehouse displaced tenants, for 
the 

*A. Drew, Golden-valley, Cheltenham 216,536 

Main (N -—Church bali on 

the Balkwell estate. Mr. R. Jordan, architect, 73, 
Howard-street, North Shields :— 

*W. Moore, Cartington-road, North Shields. 


and rovements to play- 
grou at the Miskin Gouna school, Pont n, 
for the Glamorgan E.C. Mr. D. Pugh Jones, 
F.R.LB.A., FS.L, County Architect :— 

*P. Gaylard & Sons, Bridgend ............ £72 


Prestwich.—Boundary walls on the Density Pole- 
field housing estate, for the U.D.C 
Ainsworth, surveyor :— 

*J. Berry, Ltd., Chapel-street, Heywood. 

Royston.—Alterations to the Town Hall for the 
Council 

*Gimson & Co., Royston £2.160 


St. Helens.—Parish Blackrock-road, for 
Rev. R. W. pinneney St. Mary’s Chureh, 
Blackrock. Mr. W Bilis. architect, Union 
Bank-buildings. 

*N. Pimblett, Ashton-in-Makerfield 

(Estimated cost, £1,700.) 

Sandown (Isle of Wight).—Mass piers and walls 
around the clear-water basin at the a works 
90 fad station, for the U.D.C. Mr. N. D. Best. 

A. G. Osenton, Hayling Island ... £251 13 6 
wm. Brown (Sandown), Lid., 


Sandown 1922 10 
Construction Co., Lid., 
Shetheld.—44 non-parlour type houses on the 
Manor estate ag ing scheme No. 20), P eed the 
TA. Mr. Geo. Davies, F.R.1.B.A., City 
houses— 
Maxfield Bros., 1, Gainsford- 
road, Sheffield £10,775 0 0 
16 houses— 
*W. Malt Rosedale- 
6515 1 3 


Shefheld.—252 type houses on the 
Shiregreen estate; fa 3 (building scheme we 2), 
for the TC. Mr. W. Geo. Davies, F.R.LB.A., City 
Architect :— 

*w. J. Simms, Sons 

Nottingham _....... 290.412 


Siough.—Central Hall, at the corner of High- 
street and The Grove, for the Wesleyan authorities. 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, P.RALB.A., architect, Martin’s 
Bank-chambers, 10, Norfolk-street, Manchester :— 


*A. & B. Hanson, Ltd., Southall. 


.—Offices over the garages now 
being constructed at the London- generating 
station, for the C.B.:— 


*J. C. Flaxman, Ltd., Southend-on-Sea £1,779 


New market, first station and public 
conveniences, for the U.D.C. Messrs. Webster & 
Trower, F. and L.R.LB.A.. architects. la and 2a, 
Station-street :— 


*Val. G. Green, Spalding .................. £20,5 
(in lien of statement made in our issue of 
November 6.) 


Stoke-on-Trent.—Pithead baths at Norton Colliery. 
Mr. J. H. Forshaw, architect to Miners’ Welfare 
Committee, Mines Department, Dean Stanley- 


"Gee, Walker & Slater, Lid. Derby. 


Stourbridge.—Private residences in Meredin- 
avenne:— 
*E. D. R. Tooby, Catheart-road, Stourbridge. 


R.D Mr. W . Lea, 


Ringstead the 

architect, 4, Market: hill, 

Brigstock— 

W. Loakes & Son, £3,280 
W. Canham, Somersham ......... 
W. Freeman & Son, ~Oundis 
W. Lewis & Son, Geddington 
Read Bros., 


A. E. Brown & Co “Grantham 2,880 
Ringstead— 
W. Lewis and Son, 2,340 


W. Freeman & Son, Oundle . 
Read Bros., Grantham 
A. BE. Brown & Co., Ltd., Grantham 2,148 
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Sundertand.— Repairs alterations the 
botiem of exist plunge  eienat 


Sons, Lid., Deptford-terrace, 


Sunderiand.—Additional work in rd to the 
gonstruction of the new deep-water quay, for the 


tPeter Lind & Co., Lid., London, 8.W.1. 


wa co. 


SOLE mas MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS . 


- BURTON # 


SEASONED HARDWOODS 
& all descriptions for 
BANK, OFFICE, SHOPFITTERS 
and BUILDING TRADES. 


CARPENTERS ROAD, 


THE BUILDER. 
at saath for the U.D.C. Mr. H. N. Wood- 
surveyor 


*Direct Labour £14,000 
blocks { maisonettes in 
CB. Mr. 
Surveyor. 


Scorerstreet, North Shields, for the 
Jehn Beckett, AM.ILC.E., Borough 
Quantities by the ‘Borough Surveyor :-— 

W. Grey, Front-street, Tynemouth, 

Wakefield.—e8 A3 type houses on the Darnley 
housing estate, for the Corporation. Mr. Percy 
Morriss, architect :-— 

*G. Crook & Sons, Lid. 


Walisend.—86 and over . of 


*T. B. Pearson & Son, Wallsend. 

Warrington,—34 A3 
North, of Manchester- for the C.B 
Andrew M. Ker, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 


*Clough & Gaskell, Ltd., Spring Bank, 
Wigan. 


lane, for Messrs. J. Crosfield & Sons, Bank Quay :— 
*Pearson & Knowles, Ltd., Warrington. 


w houses at Wyke Regis, for the 
RDS 
*F. Box, Bournemouth. 

—Alerations and additions to buildings, 
for Messrs. J. Lowe, Lid., Victoria House, Market- 
place. Messrs. Pennington & Unwin, A.R.LB.A., 
architects, Malvern-chambers, Library-street :— 

*J. Walkden, Lid., Wigan. 
w on houses on the Westfield-road site, 
for the U.D.C.: 


P. John, Port Talbot......... £47,124 
Wm. Tickner, Lowestoft .............. 46,676 
Eadie & Co. Wolverhampidn ........ 45,836 
Road works— 
Franks, Harris Bros., Guildford 9 
Thorogood, 5,427 8 3 
Northen & Hussey, Fetter-lane, 


Worcestershire——For (1) painting and repairs at 
Brook-street school, Stourbridge; (2) painting and 
repairs at Valiey- road school, Lye: and (3) heating 
at Wythall Council school ; for the E.C. :— 

(1) *A. H. Guest, Ltd., Stourbridge... £21,097 

(2) *Bridgewater Bros.. Cradley Heath 726 

(3) *H. E. Pritchard & Son, Kidderminster 140 

Worcestershire—-For (a) repairs and decorations 
at the Bromgrove institution, and (6) electric light- 
ing at the Martley institution, for the P.A.C.:— 

(a) *J. & A. Brazier, Lid., Bromsgrove... £435 

(6) *J. Ward (Worcester), LAd., Worcester 173 


veo and Drayton.—i52 cottages, for the 
*Rawlings Bros., Southall ............... £56,594 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 
OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone ; Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 


houses in 


- November 20, 1931 


York.—Dairy, in Hoste: road, for the Y. 
able Industrial Bec Bocloty, Ltd. Architects’ 


*W. Birch & Sons, Lid., York. 


York. ome dairy at Haxby- f 
Equitable Co-operative Boclety, 
Builders—*W. Birch & 


Painting—*T. M. Oxtoby & Sons, Y. 
Steelwork—*Leonard (Leeds), Yorkshite. 
the York Eq Co-operati 
oinery— or ai 
Society, Lid., York. “i 
(Total cost about £20,000.) 


FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
paving =WORK GF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Handand Redressed 
(ecual to nen) Granite Landen, 


snd Gracy York Perna, 


Spur Stones te order. 
‘Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, £.3 


POINT PLEASANT “WANDSWORTH 


TELEPHONE PUTNEY 4701-2°3°4 ~ 


HANKIN & CO. 


PAVING CONTRACTORS 


Tarmac, Tar Pa Crazy, York and Arti- 
Tar Dressing (hot — cold). 
Gravel, Sand, Ballast, 
Materials Supplied Only or Laid Complete, 
Estimates Submitted lor on Methods 
Road, Path and Sewer Ceivouian 

in Tar-paved Tennis Courts and 


yerounds. 
2} and 4 Ton Petrol Rollers for Hire. 
1 te 6 Ton Lorries for H 


Southwood Ra, New Eltham, S.E9. 


Telephone : Eltham 1742. 


BRABY 


GLASGOW 


for Britain’s Best 


STEEL 
STEEL 


All High-Grade Products 


Telegrams and Cables : 


Ilastrated Catalogues and Brochures Post Free on Application. 
“BRABY, GLASGOW” 


STEEL 
STEEL 
STEEL BARROWS 
STEEL LOCKERS 
STEEL FLOORS 
STEEL SHEETS 
STEEL STAIRS 
STEEL TANKS 


STRUCTURES 

PARTITIONS 
PRODUCTS 
WINDOWS 


FLOORS 
faction by entrusting years’ 
and work. 
Ash for 
ce ” 
; HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES *Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 
OF 
| | KINDs 
| wooD 
| SOLID 
| BLOCK- Tac 
| | PARQUET HARDWOOD 
| | 
| THE WORLD | 
| PRODUCES | 
| J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. | 
| Telephone : Telegrams : 
| | 
(10 lines). London. 


